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Adventuresome, Amazing Apikuni 


reflections on the life and work of 


James Willard Schultz as seen by his widow 


Jessie Donaldson Schultz 


ee received by James Willard Schultz from his boy and girl readers fre- 
quently ended with this request: “Please, Mr. Schultz, write us a letter, and 
tell us all about the Indians.” 

Strangely enough, in his eighth year, he himself must have made a similar re- 
quest of his parents as they prepared for one of their many sojourns at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, for his mother wrote him and his three-year-old brother, Fred- 
die, as follows: 


Union Hotel music they are enjoying and about 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. their daily activities ). 
July 17th, 1867 “Papa is feeling pretty well and 
7 we are both enjoying the visit very 
My dear Willie and Freddie, much. We want to see the little 
I suppose you have not forgotten boys we left behind us, and Papa 
Mother’s promise of writing you a wishes they were here. We have 
letter.” (She tells them about the not been to see the Indians yet, but 
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we shall go and I will try to re- 

member so as to tell you all about 

them.” 

And his father, in his letter of July 
19, gave further assurance that they 
had not forgotten their promise. He 
wrote: 

To Willie and Freddie Shultz 

My dear boys, 

We went up to the Indian En- 
campment yesterday and saw the 
Indians and squaws and many 
handsome trinkets which they keep 
to sell.’ 

Ten years later, in 1877, James Wil- 
lard Schultz was living among the 
Blackfeet Indians in the primitive Ter- 
ritory of Montana, learning at first 
hand the real life of the Indian before 
civilization, so-called, had tortured its 
ways into a jumble of inadequate 
houses, conglomerate foods, wretched 
clothing, and religious uncertainty. For 
seventy years, James Willard Schultz 
devoted his time and energy to learning 
all that he could about the Indians. He 
lived in the camps of the Pikuni in 
Montana; with the Bloods, the Black- 
feet, the Kutenai in Canada; with the 
Hopi, the Navajo, the Apache in the 
Southwest. He read ethnological and 
archeological reports about Indians, cor- 
responded with Indians in many parts 
of the country and with others of like 
interest, exchanging knowledge of the 
life, the beliefs of the people they had 
learned to know. 

In 1879 he married a young Pikuni 
woman, Mutsiawotan Ahki (Fine Shield 
Woman) who was generally called 
“Natahki.” Not until her death in 1903 
did he consider leaving the Blackfeet 
people. Then he began to write, for 
others to read and understand, stories 
of the life he had experienced among 
them, in their lodges, at the trading 
posts, on the war trail, as a participant 
in sacred ceremonies. Like a thread of 
fine sinew strung with beads of many 
kinds and colors is the character 


1 These two letters from his parents, are the only ones kept by 
James Willard Schultz. His father, Philander Bushrod 
Shultz, never used the “c” in the last name. Other 
branches of the family living on the original Dutch land 
grant in northern New York spell the name “Shults.” 
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JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ (Apikuni) (circa 1920) 





of Mutsiawotan running through the 
entire narrative of his first book, My 
Life as an Indian which is still a West- 
ern classic. 

George Bird Grinnell, eminent an- 
thropologist, archeologist and naturalist, 
writes of this book: 


In this account of his long residence 
with the Blackfeet, Mr. Schultz has 
given us a remarkable story. It is an 
animated and vivid picture of Indian 
life. The scene is on the plains in the 
old days, in the picturesque period 
when the tribe lived in a primitive 
way, subsisting on the buffalo and at 
war with hostile neighbors. It is a true 
history and not romance, yet abounds 
in romantic incident. In its absolute 
truthfulness lies its value. 

The book has extraordinary interest 
as a human document. It is a study of 
human nature in red. The author has 
penetrated the veil of racial indiffer- 
ence and misunderstanding and has 
got close to the heart of the people 
about whom he writes. Such an inti- 
mate revelation of the domestic life 
of the Indians has never before been 
written. The sympathetic insight 
everywhere evident is everywhere 
convincing. We feel that the men and 
the women portrayed are men and 








women of actual living existence. And 
while in the lodges on the Marias the 
elemental passions have fuller and 
franker sway, we recognize in the 
Blackfoot as here revealed a creature 
of common humanity like our own. 
His are the same loves and hates, hopes 
and fears. The motives which move 
him are those which move us. The In- 
dian is the white man without the 
veneer of civilization.? 


This writer has also received by let- 
ter some heart-warming comments on 
My Life as an Indian from Keith C. 
Seele, professor of Egyptology at the 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 
and editor of the Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies. Dr. Seele is editor of the forth- 
coming Schultz book, Reminiscences, to 
be published by the University of Okla- 
homa Press. Excerpts from two of his 
letters express his feeling about James 
Willard Schultz and My Life as an In- 
dian: 

For many years I have been devoted 
to the books of James Willard Schultz, 
especially his “My Life as an Indian” 
which I consider to be an American 
classic destined to live forever in 
American literature. This book first 
came into my possession as a boy in my 
early teens. Ever since I have read 
and reread it and carried it with me on 
my travels... 

I have no doubt that there is a defi- 
nite connection between my love of the 
Pikuni as awakened by “My Life as an 
Indian” and my life long study of the 
ancient Egyptians. It is sometimes 
hard to trace the effect and direction 
of an inspiration. 


In later years, this remarkable book 
on his Indian life drew praise from 
other prominent literary critics. Among 
these was J. Donald Adams of the New 
York Times Book Review, writing in 
his column, “Speaking of Books,” De- 
cember 23, 1945: 

Good books about the American In- 
dian are few, particularly those which 
make it possible for us to see him as a 
human being. One of the best of these 
is “My Life as an Indian” by James 
Willard Schultz, author also of a large 
number of Indian stories for young 

2My Life as an Indian, Schultz, editorial note by George 


Bird Grinnell. 
® Translated: “‘Far Off White Robe.” 
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readers. George Bird Grinnell wrote 
in his foreward to the book, “Such an 
intimate revelation of the domestic life 
of the Indians has never before been 
written,” and so far as I know, the 
same statement could be made with 
equal truth today. “My Life as an 

Indian” is one of the most fascinating 

pieces of American autobiographical 

writing. 

My Life As An Indian ends with 
these words about James Willard’s 
Blackfeet wife, Natahki: “For eleven 
months we all did what we could, and 
then one day, my faithful, loving, 
tender-hearted little woman _ passed 
away, and left me. By day I think 
about her, at night I dream of her. I 
wish that I had that faith which teaches 
us that we will meet again on the other 
shore. But all looks very dark to me.” 

Although Apikuni,* as Schultz was 
now named by the Blackfeet, did not 
believe in individual existence after 
death, he never doubted that there will 
be another shore, or, for that matter, 
that there was a previous existence. 
As he was wont to state it: “We don’t 
know where the hell we came from or 
where the hell we are going.” 

Questioning orthodox beliefs stem- 
med back to his boyhood days in the 
town of Boonville, N. Y. where he was 
born in 1859 and lived until, at the age 
of seventeen, he came to Montana Ter- 
ritory. It expressed itself in acts of re- 
bellion against the religious teachings, 
social standards and educational prac- 
tices of the town. Combined with a 
nature both sensitive and reckless, it 
predetermined a life of contradictions 
and excesses. 

In Boonville, for example, James 
Schultz made life miserable for Sunday 
School teachers by asking questions 
they found difficult to answer to his 
satisfaction. When the teacher insisted 
that Jonah came out alive after an in- 
carceration of three days and nights in 
the belly of a whale, he bolted the Sun- 
day School, never to return. 

He was criticized bitterly by relatives 
and townspeople when, at the age of 
ten, he was told that his father had 


died. Instead of crying and clinging to 
his mother, he picked up his fishing rod 
and ran to the river where he stayed 
all day. “I felt so damn bad,” he later 
said, “that I had to be doing something. 
I wanted to be alone.” 

While still in his teens, James 
shocked the sedate members of the so- 
cial class to which his family belonged, 
by sidling up to a bar at the local 
saloon to drink a beer with the men 
of Boonville. Their talk interested him, 
and. besides, he liked to do as he 
pleased. 

This same spirit of rebellion was also 
evidenced early in his school career in 
Boonville. When he and some other 
boys disobeyed a rule of the school by 
snowballing passers-by at recess time, 
he was lined up with the others to re- 
ceive the usual punishment, the crack 
of a ruler across their knuckles. But 
when his turn came, he rushed out of 
the building to his home. There, armed 
with a butcher knife, he barricaded 
himself behind the front door ready 
for action when the teacher should 
come after him. After this incident his 
education was continued under private 
tutors. 

James’ musical education was super- 
vised by his father as long as P. B. 
lived. Himself a competent violinist, 
P. B. provided a violin teacher for his 
son in the hope that he would get the 
same enjoyment that he himself had 
received from playing that instrument. 
The result was that when Apikuni was 
with the Blackfeet, he would make the 
slow journey back to New York to at- 
tend the opera at the Met and surfeit 
himself with the finest symphonic 
music. In later years, I have seen this 
reserved man rise from his seat and 
cry out at the climax of an opera par- 
ticularly well performed. 

Love of the wilds, evidenced when 
James was a small boy, led his father 
to employ two guides to take him into 
the Adirondacks on fishing and hunting 
trips. He learned from them the ways 
of wild game, how to make pets of wild 
animals, how to camp comfortably when 


roughing it in the mountains, how to 
cook his game and take care of the 
meat properly. This training proved 
useful in his frontier life in Montana, 
where at different times he had for pets 
a mountain goat (which one day, in 
fright, leaped above the kitchen table 
and landed in Natahki’s pan of bread 
dough), a wolf, a beaver and a buffalo 
calf. 

After his father’s death, the guard- 
ians* decided that since James was so 
interested in wild life and in firearms, 
they would permit him to spend as 
much time as possible in the moun- 
tains with trusted guides so long as 
he kept up his studies. They felt that 
his interest in shooting game and skill 
in handling firearms were an indica- 
tion that he would make a good soldier. 
They therefore decided to send James 
to Peekskill Military Academy on the 
Hudson to prepare for West Point. 

James Willard Schultz was fifteen 
years of age when he entered the 
Academy. There he became editor of 
the student paper; he did creditable 
work in drawing if the existing picture 
of a fleeing deer is evidence; he en- 
joyed his courses in English and _ his- 
tory. But most of all he enjoyed his 
vacations in the Adirondacks with his 
guide friends. And more and more the 
monotony of the Military Academy 
palled upon him. He found no interest 
in military life. Therefore he had no 
intention of becoming a soldier. 

To relieve boredom, James spent 
many week-ends in New York where he 
put up at the Fifth Avenue Hotel and 
attended the opera and concerts. Here 
he could have a few beers at the hotel 
bar and talk with men of experience 
who had interesting stories to tell. 
These week-ends became so frequent and 
so expensive that the guardians felt 
compelled to reduce James’ allowance. 
At the same time, the headmaster put 
a limitation on his off-campus leaves. 

It happened that there would be a 
particularly brilliant performance of 


*On the death of Philander Bushrod Shultz, a guardian was 
appointed for the two minor children, James Willard, 10, 
and Frederic, 5. 
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Aida the next week end. James had 
no money; but he could walk to New 
York. He had not gone far along the 
railroad tracks when he met up with a 
gang of hoboes headed in the same di- 
rection. He joined them, ate with them, 
slept with them, hopped a freight train 
with them. Eventually he arrived at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. He had left 
his gold watch with the hoboes as a 
token of his appreciation of their gener- 
ous hospitality. 

To celebrate his last day at Peekskill 
Academy, he shot off the campus can- 
non, shattering the windows in the 
dormitory and causing his guardians to 
consider carefully before curtailing his 
activities in the future. 

James was permitted, therefore, to 
visit an uncle, Benjamin Stickney, in 
St. Louis; and to stop with him at the 
famous Planters’ Hotel, headquarters for 
Indian traders and southern planters. 
There he received advantages rarely of- 
fered a lad of seventeen. Uncle Ben, 
both lessee and manager of the hotel, 
introduced James to the great men of 
the early western trade: Chouteau, Con- 
rad, Baker. He listened to their excit- 
ing talk about Indians, big game, buf- 
falo hunts and about Fort Benton, M.T., 
head of navigation for Missouri River 
steamboats. He learned that the steam- 
er Benton would be sailing for the up- 
per Missouri shortly, and determined 
to be one of her passengers. 

A bold request for $500.00 to go west 
and kill a buffalo was granted by his 
guardians—with the careful provision 
that he return for the autumn term of 
school. Thus James Willard Schultz 
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UTCHERING of the North Pikuni tribe 
tured (center) with Hart Schultz and 


STOOPS-OVER-B 
in Alberta is pic 






Apikuni. The picture was taken during the sojourn of 
Mr. and Mrs. Schultz and Hart with the Canadian Bloods, 
learning their lore and witnessing their sacred rites, 
some of which were dedicated to curing Apikuni of his 
arthritis and granting him long life. 


was off to the northern Rocky Mountain 
wilderness. 

Needless to say, he did not return in 
the autumn to continue his military 
training. He met a young Indian trader, 
Joseph Kipp, son of James Kipp, famous 
builder of forts on the upper Missouri, 
and remained with him as helper in 
his trading post. Two years later James 
married Fine Shield Woman, and in 
1884, the year of the final extermina- 
tion of the buffalo, their son was born. 
He was named Hart Merriam Schultz 
for C. Hart Merriam, anthropologist and 
professor of osteology at Yale Univer- 
sity, old time friend of Boonville days. 
He was later known as Lone Wolf and 
is so known in the art world today. 

The years from 1877 until 1884 gave 
Apikuni an insight into Plains Indian 
life as it was lived when these people 
were nomads. His natural love of ad- 
venture was readily satisfied in the buf- 
falo hunt, in raiding enemy camps to 
capture fast buffalo horses tied to the 
lodges of their owners. On several of 
these war raids he barely escaped 
death. As assistant to Joe Kipp in the 
trading posts, he ledrned much about 
Indians as individuals, about their so- 
cial customs, their attitudes toward one 
another. He learned, for example, that 
a man must never come face to face 
with his mother-in-law. While talking 
pleasantly with him in the post one 
day, a young friend, in his haste to get 
out of sight, dropped in a heap on the 
floor behind the counter. His mother- 
in-law had entered the post. He must 
not be looking as she passed by. 

After the buffalo had been extermi- 
nated and the trading post at Conrad 
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ind Mrs. James Willard Schultz attended the 10-day ceremonial of the Blood Indians in Alberta, held at this circle 


encampment at Belly Butte 
iety and the Matokiks, or w 
the Canadian Bloods. 


or Belly River. In the center of the circle may be seen the ceremonial lodges of the Horn 
men’s sacred society. The Schultzes were the only white people permitted at the rites 





had been abandoned, Apikuni went into 
the sheep business on the Marias but 
was burned out by the cattle men who 
coveted his fine water supply. He then 
moved up on the reservation and started 
cattle ranching on Two Medicine River. 
From 1885 until the death of Natahki 
in 1903, the family lived on this ranch. 
Apikuni supplemented his income from 
the sale of his cattle and hay by guid- 
ing easterners on hunting trips in the 
Rockies. He spent as much time as 
possible writing for national news- 
papers and magazines. He published a 
series of stories in Forest and Stream 
which the editor and publisher, George 
Bird Grinnell, brought out in book form 
titled, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, in 1891. 

An interesting glimpse into the home 
life on this ranch comes from George 
30lton who spent much time with the 
family between 1899 and 1903. In let- 
ters to Hart he wrote: 

“Your mother sure made the home 
what every home should be, a very 
pleasant place to live. She never grew 
old, [was] like a girl always happy and 
cheerful, enjoyed a good joke. Those 
were good days we spent together on 
the home ranch in Montana.” And 
again, “I remember when we sat around 





the table in the winter evening, and 
while Hart’s dad was writing stories, 
Hart was trying his hand at drawing 
bucking horses. I used to enjoy your 
mother making signs at me to keep 
still when your father was writing.” 

Natahki’s death brought to an end 
his continuous life on the reservation. 
Apikuni then worked for an oil com- 
pany as publicity agent for a time at 
Chouchilli, California. Even here he 
spent his spare time writing stories 
about the Blackfeet. One day, his boss 
asked him what he was doing. “I am 
planning to be a writer,” said Apikuni. 
“Let’s see what you can do,” said the 
boss. Apikuni sat down and wrote the 
opening lines of My Life as an Indian: 

Wide brown plains, distant, slender, 
flat topped buttes; still more distant 
giant mountains, blue sided, sharp 
peaked, snow capped; odor of sage and 
smoke of camp fire; thunder of ten 
thousand buffalo hoofs over the hard, 
dry ground; long drawn, melancholy 
how] of wolves breaking the silence of 
night, how I love you all! 

“You don’t belong here working for 
wages,” said the boss. And so began 
a new period of his life, spent in Los 
Angeles where he was for a time lit- 
erary critic on the Los Angeles Times 
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and among the tribes of the Southwest. 
He assisted Dr. Fewkes in the excava- 
tion and restoration of the Casa Grande 
ruins in Arizona. He became acquainted 
with Indians of different tribes, took 
part in their ceremonies so unlike the 
rituals of the northern plains people. 
James W. Schultz married Celia Haw- 
kins in 1907. (They were divorced in 
1930.) He continued to work with the 
Hopi, the Navajo, the Apache people, 
during the winter months, and to go 
north as often as possible to summer 
with the Blackfeet. 

Out of his vast experience with In- 
dian people came a long series of books 
for youth, published first in The 
Youth’s Companion, The American Boy, 
Boys’ Life, The Open Road for Boys, 
St. Nicholas, and later by Houghton 
Mifflin Company in book form. Three 
of these books featuring Pitamakan and 
Thomas Fox as characters have recently 
been reissued as a trilogy by Houghton 
Mifflin Company: With the Indians in 
the Rockies, The Quest of the Fish Dog 
Skin and The Trail of the Spanish 
Horse. He told the story of the south- 
west tribes in such books as A Son of 
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HART SCHULTZ, whose Indian name is Lone Wolf, is 
the only son of James Willard Schultz. Born in 1884 on 
Birch Creek, the southern boundary of the Blackfoot 
Reservation, Lone Wolf now lives in Tucson, Ariz., and 
is an accomplished artist and sculptor. His mother was 
Natahki, the Pikuni Blackfeet maiden who became 
James Willard Schultz's beloved first wife. Lone Wolf's 
artistic production is the direct result of his childhood 
among the Blackfeet and his later life among the tribes 
of the Southwest. He may still be found at his studio 
in Arizona, working free-lance. Lone Wolf's realistic 
and sympathetic art has found wide acceptance among 
private collectors and galleries throughout the country 





the Navajo, In the Great Apache Forest 
and Plumed Snake Medicine. 

Of these and other adventure stories 
for boys, William J. Long writes in the 
book, American Literature: 


The most remarkable work that has 
ever been done in the western field 
with the Indian as a character appears 
in the little books of James Willard 
Schultz who is ignored by literary 
critics because he writes only adven- 
ture stories for boys. Would that those 
who write for men and women had the 
secret of his method! The heroes of 
all his tales are a white boy, the son 
of a fur trader, and his ‘almost broth- 
er,’ Pitamakan, a young Blackfoot In- 
dian. The adventures and escapes of 
those two are a marvellous reflection 
of the habits and beliefs of savage rid- 
ers of the plains in the days of the buf- 
falo. Schultz’s way of telling—simple, 
straightforward, with constant action 
and dramatic dialogue—is near perfec- 
tion and was evidently learned by lis- 
tening to Indian tale tellers while he 
was a member of the tribe. Of all our 
writers, early and late, he is the only 
one who comes near to knowing the 
soul of an Indian. 


Writing in the Dallas, Texas, News on 
July 13, 1930, Stanley Vestal, the able 
Western writer, stated 

Among writers on the American In- 
dian, Willard Schultz is distinguished 
by a rare combination of virtues. In 
the first place, he knew the Indian in 
the old buffalo days, and knew him 

well, sharing his life. Throughout a 

long lifetime he has retained the con- 

fidence of these friends of his youth. 

In addition to these advantages, Mr. 

Schultz is something of a scholar, and 

his work is in accord with the most 

authentic records of the Plains tribes, 
both on the historical and ethnologi- 
cal sides. And to crown these merits, 
he can write. And so, when a new 











MRS. JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ (A'paki) Costumed 
and face painted for participation in the Blood Indian 
ceremony in Alberta, Mrs. Schultz was the only white 


woman to be so privileged by the Canadian tribe. 





book of his appears, the reader who 

is interested in the real west—which 

was the Indian West—goes out and 
gets a copy, sure of a treat. 

For a long time the real life of the 
Western Plains was clouded over by 
the voluminous smoke-screen of the 
writings which dealt only with the 
white interloper’s adventures on the 
prairie. Happily that day is passing. 
It is now recognized that the white 
man was an immigrant, an intruder, 
and that what he did and was is only a 
second-hand imitation of the real, 
genuine life of the country. The pio- 
neer was, after all, only an imitation 
Indian, and his adventures ceased as 
soon as the Indian menace was re- 
moved, and he could dwindle once 
more into his natural, practical, un- 
heroic European self. Our western his- 
tory has been written with the Indian 
left out — which is as if one should 
write the history of New York and 
omit all but references to the latest 
arrivals at Ellis Island. 

Our historians have now come to see 
that the Frontier made America, gave 
us our peculiar character, our national 
type. And now they are coming to see 
that it was the Indian who made the 
Frontier. For this reason, books about 
Indians are important. They explain 
much. “The Sun God’s Children” 
published in collaboration with this 
writer in 1930] is among the best of 
this sort. 

I first became acquainted with the 
work of James Willard Schultz in 1918. 
As a member of the English faculty at 
Montana State College, I was respon- 
sible for producing a pageant portray- 
ing the history of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Bird Woman had just been 
published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Although fictionalized, it pre- 
sented an account of the expedition 
based on the Journals of Lewis and 
Clark, and was very readable. It was 
illustrated by Mr. Schultz’s artist son, 
Lone Wolf. I became so interested in 
this book that I read many more of the 
Schultz stories and finally met the au- 
thor at Browning where I had gone to 


































witness a sun dance ceremony of the 
Pikuni tribe of the Blackfeet con- 
federacy. Four years later, in 1931, we 
were married. 

In preparing Bird Woman, Apikuni 
got in touch with Dr. Grace R. Hebard, 
an authority on Sacajawea and the au 
thor of a number of articles and a book 
about her. Recently I received, through 
the courtesv of Gene M. Gressley, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming Archivist, a letter 
addressed to Dr. Hebard acknowledg 
ing the assistance she had given him. It 
reads, in part, as follows: 

University Club 
Los Angeles 
December 21, 1917 
Doctor Grace R. Hebard 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Dear Doctor Hebard: 

I am returning to you by this mail 
the magazine you kindly loaned me, 
and thank you for the use of it. As 
I wrote you, I have quoted largely from 
your story of Sacajawea, and have 
given you full credit for it. 

I am leaving today for Roosevelt, 
Arizona, there to pass several months 
writing, and continuing my work in 
= prehistoric ruins of the Tonto val- 
ey. 








Wishing you a most prosperous New 
Year, I am 
Yours sincerely, 
James Willard Schultz 


This interest in Sacajawea continued 
throughout his life. While we lived at 
Fort Washakie, Wyoming, he had long 
talks with Dr. John Roberts who had 
buried Sacajawea there, and who had 
learned from the Shoshone Indians 
what they remembered about her. In 
1943 he inquired of his correspondent 
at Fort Berthold, an Hidatsa Indian, 
what he knew about Sacajawea and 
received this reply: 

The Minnetarees mentioned in the 
Lewis and Clark Journal meant un- 
doubtedly the Hidatsa of the Three 
Affiliated Tribes of this reservation. To 
my knowledge there is no other tribe 
in existence called by that name. The 
Minetares [sic.] or otherwise known 
as Hidatsa were with the Mandans 
who received the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition party in 1804, in the vicinity 
of Bismark, N. D. The Hidatsa called 
themselves by that name and it is their 
language while the Mandans called 
them Minnetarees which is in the Man- 
dan language. These two nations were 
together for many years previous to 
1804, and they are now regarded as one 
people. Messrs. Lewis & Clark sim- 
ply neglected to mention Hidatsa. Per- 
haps more than half of the lodges were 
of the New Hidatsa in 1804. 

Sacajawea (Sacagawea) was said to 
be of Shoshone extraction but such an- 
tecedents of Sacagawea is in dispute 
by these Indians. “Sacajawea” is an 
error in spelling. There should be no 
“J”. The name is “Sac ’a ga wea” 
meaning “Bird Woman”. Her being an 
extraction of Shoshone seems to be 
well founded, despite local objections. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carl Sylvester 


The Custer fight, too, grew more and 
more interesting to him as conflicting 
versions of what might have transpired 
on the Little Big Horn burst into print. 
One of them was written by Wallace Co- 
burn, an old friend from northern Mon- 
tana who had moved to Hollywood and 
who one day invited us to visit with 
him a professional photographer friend 
atop a Hollywood hotel.° 

Our photographer host showed us 
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around his studio, in the center of which 
was a huge table stacked high with 
blown-up pictures of bucking horses. 
Their creator proceeded to display each 
of his horses, naming them, enumerat- 
ing their virtues and their vices, named 
their riders who had conquered them 
and those that had been “pitched” or 
“spilled” by them, brought to life every 
animal on that huge pile of photographs 
as if it were physically present. 

“Now I'll read my story,” said Wal- 
lace Coburn, and he opened his book, 
fortunately a slim one, to page 1. “It’s 
a new slant on the Custer fight.” Not 
until he had read the final page did he 
invite discussion. Did Custer take his 
own life or didn’t he? What about 
Reno? What should he have done? 
Where should he have been? What 
difference would it have made in the 
outcome of the fight? Apikuni quoted 
Billy Jackson who was with Reno. Billy 
was devoted to Custer; but he was con- 
vinced that Reno had taken the wisest 
course under the circumstances. The 
broncoes having been “busted,” and the 
battle of the Little Big Horn having 
been fought one more time, we plunged 
into Hollywood’s late-afternoon traffic 
and the struggles of the afternoon 
speedily dimmed into insignificance! 

Apikuni was particularly interested 
in intertribal conflicts. He loved to lis- 
ten to the stories of oldtime warriors 
who fought the enemies of their people 
long before he was born. Such men as 
Tail - feathers - coming - over - the - hill, 
Three Suns, Mountain Chief, Weasel 
Tail, Bear Chief. They told of raids 
into enemy country, of horses “cap- 
tured,” of miraculous escapes when tak- 
ing the gun of a live enemy, or pulling 
a man off his horse before killing him. 
Individual warriors annually declared 
their successes, counted their coups, in 
the presence of the whole tribe during 
the ceremony of the Okan, the building 
of a sacred lodge to Sun. Their ac- 
complishments were related in the sa- 
cred enclosure of the lodge itself where 
®See “The Battle of the Little Big Horn,” Montana, the 


Magazine of Western History, Vol. 6, No. 3, Summer 
1956; a republishing of Coburn’s original account. 
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Sun would strike the teller dead if he 
did not speak the truth. 

One such story that has made a deep 
impression on the Blackfeet of all three 
tribes of the Confederacy was first told 
by Many Tail Feathers as he counted 
coups in the Sun Lodge ceremony. It 
has been related hundreds of times 
since, with variations, but with inher- 
ent fervor sufficient to cause winter 
lodge fires to leap into red flame. It is 
the story of the killing of a cruel, 
brazen Assiniboine warrior, White Dog. 
As late as the 1930’s when I was com- 
munity worker among the Blackfeet, 
helping to revive the native crafts of 
these artistic people, a young Pikuni 
lad brought into the craft shop a wood 
carving, exquisitely sculptured, depict- 
ing a Pikuni taking the scalp of White 
Dog. Gruesome, but significant. 

The time came when Apikuni had 
an opportunity he had long hoped for 
to talk with an Assiniboine warrior who 
had taken part in White Dog’s last 
fight. Dr. David Rodnick, who had 
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made an anthropological study of the 
Assiniboine, invited us to visit, with 
him, some of his good friends on the 
Fort Belknap Reservation in Montana 
(among them August Moccasin and Re- 
turning Hunter, the latter a participant 
in the Many Tail Feathers-White Dog 
encounter). What a delightful person- 
ality Returning Hunter was! His medi- 
cine had told him to paint himself, his 
clothing, even his horse red, and this he 
did. He and Apikuni carried on a happy 
conversation in sign talk, then tackled 
the famous battle. Returning Hunter 
became so excited as he signed and 
talked Assiniboine, and gesticulated all 
at the same time that he caused Apikuni 
to forget his reserve. The two men en- 
acted a fight that even a novice in the 
ways of Indian warfare could under- 
stand. The battle ended, Returning 
Hunter admitted that White Dog was 
not considered a great chief in his own 
tribe. It had taken courage to announce 
his presence in the camp of the enemy 
by crying out, “I am White Dog. Come 
and get me.” But he had lacked the 
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generosity, the kind heart that would 
designate him a great chief. 

No less interesting to Apikuni dur- 
ing all the years that he lived among 
and studied indians were their religious 
concepts which involved every act of 
their 1ives. When participating in cere- 
monies, he accepted the rigid patterns 
of the rituals patiently. He would sit 
on the ground in the ceremonial lodge 
for hours at a time, kneeling quietly be- 
fore the Sun priest to have his face 
painted or to receive a blessing. When 
it was appropriate to do so, he would 
dance around the great camp circle with 
the long line of participants in the Elk 
Tongue medicine pipe ceremony. Many 
a time have I seen the tears streaming 
down his cheeks as he listened to the 
prayers of the medicine men. 

Because of his conviction that the 
deep faith of the Indian in his gods, in 
his guardian spirit, in his patterns of 
prayer and sacrifice determined the 
strength of his character, James W. 
Schultz based many of his books on 
specific religious beliefs. Some of these 
are Apauk, Caller of Buffalo, Seizer of 
Eagles, Gold Dust, The White Buffalo 
Robe, Short Bow’s Big Medicine. The 
Sun God’s Children (in which I col- 
laborated) in addition to tribal history, 
contains studies of the Medicine Lodge 
ceremonies, the Beaver medicine, the 
Tobacco rites. The information concern- 
ing these rites and observances was 
obtained through observation, from re- 
ports and stories of the religious lead- 
ers, authorities on specific rituals, and 
from existing accounts and literature. 

As a student of anthropology at the 
University of California, I, too, was per- 
mitted to camp with the Blood Indians 
in Alberta, Canada, during their ten- 
day ceremonial rites. We were the only 
two non-Indians among two thousand 
Indians of different tribes, camped on 
Belly Butte in a great circle of painted 
lodges. In the center of the circle were 
the ceremonial lodges of the Horn So- 
ciety and of the Matokiks (the Wom- 
en’s sacred society), the members of 
which enacted spectacular dances both 
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inside their lodges and around the 
camp circle. I was permitted to dance 
with the Matokiks, the only white 
woman ever to enter their lodge. We 
participated, as observers, in the medi- 
cine pipe ceremonies, in the exchange 
of medicine bundles, and finally, in the 
culmination of all these ceremonies, the 
erection of the sacred lodge to Sun. 

While we were with the Canadian 
Blackfeet, east of Calgary, the members 
of the Beaver Society of that tribe went 
through a healing ceremony, an im- 
portant part of the Beaver medicine, to 
help cure Apikuni’s arthritis. He was 
painted, told in the Blackfeet tongue 
the origin of the Beaver medicine, had 
each song sung seven times especially 
for him, was blessed by the Sun Priest 
with prayers to Sun, to Morning Star, 
to all the Above Ones, prayers for his 
health, for long life, for plenty. 

When the ritual ended, Old Bull, the 
Sun Priest in charge, said he would 
take us to the Tobacco Gardens; that we 
would be the only white people taken 
there and that one white man who had 
been told to stay away from there had 
sneaked in, and although he was a 
skilled horseman, he had been thrown 
from his horse and killed. The planting 
of the sacred tobacco is part of the 
Beaver Medicine ritual conducted in 
the spring with elaborate ceremonies. 
It was now autumn and we went with 
Old Bull and Morning Star to see 
whether the plants were ready for 
harvesting. I shall not soon forget the 
solemn moment when we dropped over 
the bank above Bow River and viewed 
the sacred planting ground below. No 
word was spoken. We descended the 
steep slope to the river bottom and 
stood silently looking at the little 
plants, arranged in neat rows in sepa- 
rate plots, one each for every member 
of the Tobacco Society. 

We learned much during these 
months about individual Blood and 
Blackfeet Indians who visited us at one 
or another of the camps in Alberta. 
Leaning-Over-Butchering, of the North 
Pikuni tribe of Alberta, revealed a sig- 
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nificant trait of these people in his dra- 
matic story of having dragged an 
enemy from his horse, a tremendously 
courageous act, and then spared | his 
life. “That Kutenai was so brave,” he 
said, ‘“‘so much a man, a real man, that I 
could not kill him. I raised my hand 
to Sun and to Him said and signed, 
‘Sky Chief, I give this Kutenai his life. 
You see. You see me that I do not 
even strike him. Have pity on me’! ” 

And to the man he said, “Go. Take 
up your bow; catch your horse; go 
whither you will. I am through with 
you.” 

Weasel Tail and his wife, old friends 
of Apikuni, belied the usual conception 
of the relationship between Indian men 
and their “women”. Weasel Tail’s wife 


accompanied him on his war trails, 
fought beside him, endured the hard- 





ships of the long expeditions. I have 
not seen two people more closely bound 
than these two, both strong in spirit, 
each respecting the other to a point of 
reverence. 

Between 1907 and 1940 Apikuni 
wrote and had published thirty-seven 
books about Indians. The thirty-eighth 
book, James Willard Schultz’s Reminis- 
cences is scheduled for publishing by 
the University of Oklahoma Press. One 
book remained unfinished, Bear Chief’s 
War Shirt. 

James Willard Schultz had been hos- 
pitalized for long periods of time with 
a broken leg and shoulder, and later with 
a broken hip. He worried about the tech- 
nical details and facts in this story con- 
tinually for the stealer of Bear Chief’s 
war shirt had taken off down the Mis- 
souri into the Mandan country with 
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WILLARD SCHULTZ (extreme right) spent many happy hours visiting his Canac 
m with (left to right) Big Sorrel Horse, his son, Hart Schultz (Lone Wolf) and Little I 





Sorrel Horse ranch at Cardston, Alberta. 
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which Apikuni was unfamiliar. This re- 
quired a study of maps detailing every 
turn of the Missouri between Fort Ben- 
ton and the Hidatsa-Mandan villages. 
He read reports on the Hidatsa and Man- 
dan tribes in the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, reports on the culture arche- 
ology and language of these people by 
C. F. Will and H. J. Spinden in papers 
of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology. He sent for 
publications of the State Historical So- 
ciety of North Dakota and the Historical 
Society of Montana in which articles 
appeared about these tribes. The most 
intimate information finally came 
through long correspondence with an 
Hidatsa Indian, Carl Sylvester, who will- 
ingly answered many questions and even 
drew maps of the villages showing the 
house site of every family. 

A strange thing happened while 
Apikuni was working hard on this 
story. He had been in a coma for three 
days following an illness. Suddenly, in 
the middle of the night, he sat up in 
bed and said, “A’paki (my Blackfoot 
name), bring me my typewriter. I want 
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to change my story.” I brought the 
typewriter and typed for him as he 
dictated, without looking at the manu- 
script. He deleted one passage, trans- 
posed another, took a character out of 
Chapter 11 and put him in Chapter 1. 
When he had finished, he slept a nat- 
ural sleep. In a few days, he was up 
and at his typewriter, and he left the 
changes exactly as he had made them. 


Writing was his whole life. Between 
stories he became extremely restless. 
What should he write next? His mind 
began to work on new situations, on 
the complex of character, set of circum- 
tances, action, dialogue, all of which 
must be true to Indian life, to his own 
experience with Indians. “It is like giv- 
ing birth to a child, creating a new 
story,” he used to say. 

Drinking seemed to relieve his ten- 
sion during these months. He took his 
whiskey straight. It made him more 
willing to talk than was his habit, but 
had little effect on him physically, un- 
less the period of drinking became pro- 
tracted. He walked as straight as al- 
ways, held his fine head erect, was re- 



















KUTENAI INDIAN friends are pictured with Apikuni 
in British Columbia in this picture taken by Jessie Don- 
aldson Schultz in 1930. Talking sign to Schultz (far left) 
is Chief Red Horn (far right). Others, left to right: Wolf- 
joing-out-of-sight, Jack Ignatius, Many Wolves, and 
Water Bull. 





laxed, untroubled. His talk was of the 
glorious buffalo days, of the humorous 
incidents that had occurred in those 
long-ago times, of the tragic events in 
the lives of his friends. The starvation 
winter of 1883-4 was recalled time after 
time. 

Finally, when he had _ struggled 
through the creative processes in the 
building of a story, he stopped drinking, 
sat down at his typewriter, and began 
to write. Every day from eight to 
twelve he pounded that typewriter with 
his two forefingers. He referred to 
notes on a scrap of paper, the names of 
his characters, distances between places, 
very sketchy notes, and brief. So 
clearly had he conceived the whole 
story that no revised copy of the origi- 
nal manuscript was necessary. After- 
noons he fished or hunted. He read in 
bed until midnight. He did not discuss 
the story with anyone, and not until 
he had finished the last page did he 
ask me to read it. 

Although most of Apikuni’s time was 
devoted to the writing of stories, he 
penned some bitter articles when he 
felt that the welfare of the Pikuni tribe 
of the Blackfeet required it. Way back 
in 1883-4, during the starvation winter, 
he had investigated conditions on the 
reservation and had enlisted the help 
of George Bird Grinnell in providing 
relief through direct negotiation with 
the Washington authorities.® 

Later, in 1921, after a long drought 
and a particularly severe winter (1919- 
20) which wiped out most of the Black- 
feet cattle and many of their horses, he 
found his adopted people in tragic cir- 
cumstances. He felt that he must do 
everything possible to prevent the ex- 
perience of 1883-4. He wrote a pam- 
phlet titled, “The Starving Blackfeet In- 
dians” in which he minced no words in 
picturing the present situation. 





In his pamphlet he urged people to 
write their senators and representa- 
tives to act favorably on Bill No. 2432 
introduced by Congressman Carl W. 
Riddick of Lewistown, Montana, which 
provided that the Blackfeet be reim- 


bursed for lands taken from them 
through suit being brought against the 
United States. Furthermore, he urged 
that friends of the Indians “send at 
once to the Blackfeet Indian Relief 
Fund, First National Bank of Browning, 
Montana, all the money they can spare 
to relieve these people. The fund is to 
be administered there by the cashier of 
the bank, and George Star and Joseph 
Brown, two reliable members of the 
tribe.” 

He also wrote an article for Sunset 
Magazine titled, “American’s Red Ar- 
menians,” and articles for newspapers 
in the East, for The Los Angeles Times, 
and other western papers. He enlisted 
the help of Mary Roberts Rinehart and 
Stuart Edward White in presenting 
the facts to the public. His efforts 
aroused the concern of the authorities 
in Washington and of the public in gen- 
eral and resulted in relieving the situa- 
tion to some extent.’ 

Little wonder, then, that years later 
when I became Community Worker on 
the Blackfeet Reservation during the 
1930 Depression, the Indians joyously 
acclaimed the return of Apikuni to re- 


* The Blackfeet, Raiders of the Northwestern Plains, John C. 


Ewers, (U. of Okla. Press, Norman). See also “Starva- 
tion Winter of the Blackfeet,”” Helena B. West, Montana 
the Magazine of Western History, Jan., 1959. 

7 “America’s Red Armenians,” James Willard Schultz, in 
Sunset, Vol. 49, pp. 17-19. Also “The Starving Black- 
feet Indians,” James Willard Schultz, (The National 
Association to Help the Indian, 1311 Waterlook St., Los 
Angeles, 1921). 
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lieve their suffering. There had been 
a period when Indians did not receive 
any assistance from the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. When the 
State of Montana, then, began to ad- 
minister relief to Indians on the same 
basis as to white people, and employed 
me as its caseworker, the Pikuni were 
sure that Apikuni was responsible for 
their good fortune. It was useless to 
tell them it was their government that 
was helping them, even though at that 
time they had an agent whom they 
both loved and trusted. Long ago they 
had lost faith in their government. 
For six years we lived on the Black- 
feet Reservation where, as a part of my 
welfare work, I helped revive the crafts 
of the Blackfeet, encouraged them to 
bring back their beautiful old designs, 
stressed fine workmanship, established 
a craft board to set standards and to 
purchase the work done in the homes. 
Apikuni was intensely interested in the 
success of the craftworkers as in all the 
activities of the Blackfeet. He con- 
tinued to write, publishing his last book, 
Short Bow’s Big Medicine, in 1940, the 
year we left Browning for Fort Washa- 
kie, when I became welfare worker for 
the Arapaho and Shoshone Indians. 
While I kept busy reviving the crafts 
of the Arapaho and Shoshone, Apikuni 
continued to work on the book about 
Bear Chief’s War Shirt. Hart and 
Naoma came north from Arizona to 
visit and the two men had good laughs 
together as they recounted, in the 
Blackfeet language, events of the past. 
Hart painted some fine canvasses dur- 
ing these visits which sometimes lasted 
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SOUTHWESTERN INDIANS, no less than his adopted 
Blackfeet, were known and loved by Apikuni. He is 
shown here standing at the kiva of Tewa Indians, Little 
Bear and Wampin (left to right) at Pueblo, N. M. 





a whole winter. Some of the Black- 
feet came to visit, too: Wades-in-the- 
water, his wife, Julia; Mr. and Mrs. 
Running Rabbit, Mr. and Mrs. Eagle 
Ribs, William Spanish and his wife, 
Nora. He satisfied his lifelong love of 
music by listening to concerts and 
opera on the radio and records. So 
long as his eyes permitted, he read 
magazines and books: mystery stories, 
histories, accounts of archeological find- 
ings. And he kept up his correspond- 
ence to the end. 

During an illness, he said he would 
want to be buried on Two Medicine 
Lodges River where Red Eagle and 
other old friends had been buried in 
trees, and Natahki’s mother had been 
put into a coffin and left on top of the 
ground. He seemed unconscious of the 
inconsistency of wanting to be close to 
these friends in death when he believed 
that the individual did not exist as a 
person in the hereafter. And _ besides, 
there is not the slightest evidence of 
these burials now with the exception of 
a few small ornaments on the ground 
where the coffin of Pahtaki (Natahki’s 
mother) was placed. 

I should have known that his time 
had come. The Blackfeet had always 
said that it is sure to storm when a 
chief passes. On the 11th of June, 1947, 
four inches of snow fell on the Wind 
River reservation in Wyoming. Apikuni 
passed away that afternoon. 

Among many tributes paid him was 
this from J. Donald Adams, again writ- 
ing in his column “Speaking of Books” 
in the New York Times: 

I shall always be thankful that I met 
and stayed with James Willard 
Schultz, when he was living on the 
Shoshone Indian Reservation at Fort 
Washakie, Wyoming. That was in 1941, 
and Schultz, then a very old but still 
vigorous man, made me a living link 
with the old west. 

It seemed almost incredible when I 
sat with him—a few months, mind you, 
before our entry into world War II— 





YOUTHFUL WINNERS of an essay contest sponsored in 
1931 by “American Boy” magazine are pictured in Yel- 
lowstone Park with James Willard Schultz, their official 
guide and an honorary judge of the essays which young 
contestants submitted on the subject “What a Yellaw- 
stone Park Vacation Would Mean to Me”. Twenty-five 
personally autographed Schultz books were among other 
prizes awarded. 





that this hawk nosed man whose blue 
eyes were still undimmed .. . had, as 
an adopted member of the tribe, gone 
on war parties with those dread ma- 
rauders, the Blackfeet, one of whose 
girls he was to marry. 

“My Life as an Indian” is the real 
McCoy. It gives, in vivid detail and at 
first hand, the life of the Plains In- 
dians in the days before the buffalo 
had vanished. And no people, in my 
estimation, ever lived a better life, or 
one of deeper and fuller satisfactions. 
We, who destroyed it—as was inevit- 
able—have not substituted a better; 
most certainly not for the descendants 
of those who lived it. 

My days with Schultz, who was then 
married to Jessie Donaldson of the In- 
dian Service, are an unforgettable 
memory. I happened along, luckily 
for me, in time for the annual Sun 
Dance of the Shoshone and Arapahoe, 
who share the same reservation. There 
I saw an old white sheepherder fast 
and dance with his Indian friends, I 
saw two of the handsomest men ever 
assembled—young Crows down from 
Montana—and how they strutted in 
their fine regalia! I saw the old Sho- 
shone Medicine man—more spiritual 
looking than most Bishops I have seen 
—conduct the sunrise ceremony, and 
was moved to deep emotion. Another 
day I woke to hear the drums pound- 
ing at dawn, and hurried down with 
Lone Wolf, Schultz’s half-Indian son 
(and a gifted painter), to the cere- 
monial lodge, to stand and watch all 
day. But old man Schultz wouldn’t 
stir. “There’s only one real sun dance 
left,” he said, “The dance of the Bloods 
in Alberta.” And that, too, I was to 
see, some years later. Now Apikuni 
lies under the cliffs with the Blackfoot 
chiefs he loved. God rest him. He was 
a powerful drinker, a wonderful story 
teller, and a loyal friend... 


He was buried, as he had requested, 
on Two Medicine Lodges River, at the 
foot of an ancient buffalo fall, called a 
piskan, across the river from the burial 
place of Natahki. His old friends of the 






















































buffalo days conducted the service. 
White Calf, Yellow Kidney, Three 
Calves and Chewing Black Bones of- 
fered prayers to the Above Ones. And 
the Blackfeet who had come to honor 
the memory of a friend bowed their 
heads in reverence. 

“Oh, you Above People, listen to me, 
have pity,” began Chewing Black 
Bones. “This white man came to us on 
the buffalo plains in that long ago time 
when he was a very young man. He 
hunted buffalo with us. He went with 
us on our war trails to the enemy 
country. He spoke our language, and a 
brave and kind man he was. Oh, Great 
Spirit, guide his spirit, not to the white 
man’s spirit world, but to the great 
hunting grounds of the Blackfeet in the 
land of shadows. These old people who 
are standing here, our old age tells us 
before many more snows our spirits 
will be going there, too, and once again 
we will meet our friend who has gone 
ahead of us. There we will live again 
as we did on the buffalo plains in that 
long ago time.” 

The prayers ended. The wailing of 
the women ceased. Bull Chief re- 
counted the courageous deeds of Api- 
kuni and erected a feathered coup stick 
at each end of the grave. Frank Guardi- 
pee, Glacier Park ranger and son of 
Apikuni’s old friend, Takes Gun First, 
sounded taps, and fired four shots at 
the head of the grave. 

The sun was setting as Apikuni’s old 
friends quietly turned toward their 
homes in all parts of the Blackfeet 
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reservation, and evening shrouded the 
burial ground in peace. 

Then suddenly, across the silence, 
floated the clear joyous notes of a 
meadow lark perched atop a nearby 
tree. “That was where Red Eagle was 
buried,” said Hart. “You can still see 
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where the bark is colored from the red 
Hudson’s Bay blanket that was wrapped 
around him.” 

I picked up a tiny red stone, etched 
by the winds and rains of time, and 
placed it on Apikuni’s grave, and we, 
too, turned toward home. 
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ICE LAKE, now ICEBERG LAKE, was named in the 1850’s by Hugh Monroe (Rising Wolf) and his son, Little Wolf. 
ts from the Snakes, Kutenais and Stonies had frequented the spot for many years. The live glacier at the 
: tke partly filled with ice blocks. 
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Apikuni and His Tribal Brothers Struggled 


To Restore Indian Names to Scenic Wonders 


James WILLARD SCHULTZ, the Blackfeet’s beloved Apikuni, was commissioned, 
in council with men of the tribe, to try to restore the meaningful Indian names to 
mountains, streams and lakes of Glacier Park which, unfortunately, had been re- 
placed by meaningless white men’s names. The Indians, in fact, took note of this sit- 
uation in 1915, only five years after Glacier Park had been established, and called this 
name-changing “the most recent wrong that the whites have put upon us.” 


It was not until 1925 that Schultz found time to dedicate his efforts to this as- 
signment in conjunction with his Indian friends. They conferred with the Kutenais 
of Canada, and with the Gros Ventres, Assiniboines, Yanktonais, Sioux, Crows, Min- 
netarees, Mandans, Arickarees, and Chippewas. All agreed that in almost all cases, 
they would work for the restoration of the original tribal names for the wonders of 
their beloved mountains, lakes and topographic features. The project, unhappily, 
did not succeed. 


James Willard Schultz tells of his crusade in his “Signposts of Adventure,” pub- 
lished in 1926 by Houghton Mifflin. Herewith are a few of the scenic wonders in 
Glacier Park with Indian legend and lore which led to their original, colorful ap- 
pellations. All are reproduced from “Signposts of Adventure.” Included are the gen- 
erally dull and inept white men’s names by which these landmarks are commonly 
known today. The descriptive advantage and charm of the original Indian names, 
we believe, is obvious in the random photographs which follow. 
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and his Pikuni friends approved these appropriate names for é inding features of Glacier 
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RUNNING EAGLE FALLS, named for Running Eagle, the 
virgin woman warrior of the Pikuni Blackfeet, now bears 
the commonplace appellation, TRICK FALLS. A half mile 
below the Middle Two Medicine Lake, the river disap- 
pears under a mass of boulders, and does not appear 
again until it gushes from a dark cavern a mile away, 
making this a unique and interesting waterfall. 























HEAVY SHIELD MOUNTAIN, with JEALOUS WOMAN'S 
LAKE in the foreground, was named after a great Pikuni 
Blackfeet warrior who was attacked and nearly killed 
by a renegade Kutenai, Cut Nose. The incident almost 
brought war between the tribes until it was learned that 
the Kutenais had banished Cut Nose for killing his 
squaw in a fit of temper. JEALOUS WOMAN'S LAKE 
was named for the legend of two sisters belonging t 
the same man. To decide who was to receive all the 
love of their common husband, they agreed to swim in 
the lake until one of them drowned. They swam side 
by side to the head of the lake, back to its lower end, 
until the elder sister sank to her death, Now Heavy 
Shield Mountain is known as “Mount Wilbur” and 
Jealous Woman's Lake is “Lake McDermott.” 














an appreciation of 
James Willard Schultz 


by Verne Dusenberry 


English Department 
Montana State College 


HE AMERICAN Indian has fasci- 

nated writers and artists since the 
time of the first contact between the 
two races. As literature developed in 
America and writers became recog- 
nized, their interests grew in depicting 
the strange western scene. Washington 
Irving, the first American author to 
attract attention in Europe, was also 
the first recognized writer to describe 
the American Indian. James Fenimore 
Cooper became probably the _best- 
known novelist who concerned himself 
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LITTLE CHIEF MOUNTAIN, rising behind ST. MARY 
LAKE, was named for a warrior of the Small Robes 
clan of the Pikuni Blackfeet, who was trampled to death 
about 1865 when his horse fell as he was running 
buffalo. 





with Indians. But with both of these 
internationally known men, as well as 
with a host of others who have followed 
their example, Indians were included 
for their spectacular effect. Like minor 
actors in an Elizabethan drama, the In- 
dians came and went, and in their 
movement they added color and beauty 
and sometimes tragedy in their wake. 
That sort of treatment is still at work; 
how many countless thousands of times 
have we seen the same effect in Holly- 
wood productions? 

Artists have treated Indians in much 
the same way. Despite the great debt 
we owe to Catlin or Bodmer or Miller 
for preserving for us the costumes the 
Indians wore, we see little of the char- 
acter of the Indian emerging in their 
paintings. Oh, true, we have splendid 
scenes filled with the excitement of a 
buffalo hunt, the charging of a fort, or 
the symmetrical beauty of a great cir- 
cular encampment of tipis. But with 
none of these famous artists’ work do 
we find the spirit of the individual In- 
dian portrayed. The portraits are but 
stereotypes, figures upon which artists 
hang gorgeous articles of clothing. Many 
recent artists have done little better. 
Winold Reiss, whose paintings of Black- 
feet Indians have received much recog- 
nition, has failed—or so it seems to me 
—in capturing more than the outward 
semblance of the Indian. Once again, 
he is a mere vehicle upon which Weiss 
painted the picturesque and intricate 
garments. 


Thus, one can almost generalize that 
the American Indian has been treated 
as badly by the writers and artists as 
he has by the historians and politicians. 
But, fortunately, there is an exception. 
One American writer has succeeded in 
capturing and recording the inner 
quality of the Indian. That man was 
James Willard Schultz. Whereas other 





BOOKS BY JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


The complete production of James Willard 
Schultz is listed below, all published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin except his first book “My Life as an 
Indian,” published in 1907 by Doubleday Page 
and Co. It was republished in 1914 by Houghton 
Mifflin. Three of his stories have just been re- 
printed by Houghton Mifflin: “The Quest of the 
Fish Dog Skin,” ‘With the Indians in the Rockies,” 
and ‘The Trail of the Spanish Horse.” 


My Life as an Indian...................0.. 1907 and 1914 
With the Indians in the Rockies.................-.-s+0++ 1912 
Sinopah, the Indian Boy. .................sssssssssseesees 1913 
Ousst of Cie Fish: Dog Sititt.acnccnicccccescccssensoninces 1913 
sf REDD eer On OnE N TER 1914 


Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National Park........ 1916 


Bieraic, Cane CE Deana cacseckscsnccnsvectsscontrnn 1916 
Gold Cache ................. ssaeliidillasivikineiaciaicicniaamae 
Lone Bull's Mistake sainlapiapeeenmmmtiel 1918 
Bird Woman . — sendin 
Running Eagle hiisanscueliabaaane 1919 
Rising Wolf ..... salsa Soectesciideaieaaincanaae 
In the Great Apache Forest...................---ss--s+0+- 1920 
NE TR ND oventeiicctestiscinicasienntn 1920 
War Trail Fort........ ideale datos 1921 
Trail of the Spanish Horse......................sses0-e+ 1922 
ND Oe Ti isccccteccicceteiccs sc. cncniscinecetensanonniele 1922 
IIE NII inti sctcnrcncicicicsnssictiniiiniticiaiaiannces 1923 
Friends of My Life as an Indian.....................-.. 1923 
I CE ii asi cnaniccsteeneeieesneaaaiienanints 1924 
Plumed Snake Medicine...........-....ccccccccscseseossese 1924 
SE SE een 1925 
CIS OE TP III oncntsicinicctsicntcccsticomeinitoniens 1926 
Sun Woman ......... dicihieesecanlietiaeaapaleniaghaladaateniie 1926 
William Jackson, Indian Scout....................-++ 1926 
Oe Sk per ra nS 1927 
BE Ce NE ccisinsiitncecsiceieineciecaninins 1927 
SR Le, NOT! 
SG, Ti isavcseccitcscicermnicnsctetanmesccens 1929 
Sun God's Children (with J. L. Donaldson)........ 1930 
ND DE asics siccisicctniinsiesatnceccsetaliahindaaannes 1930 
Pe SE Marissa cinclisnisadentntencianbeciimaiintns 1931 
Friends and Foes in the Rockies....................-+- 1933 
ee ee 
Sn | 
a ee eee ee ee ene ee 1937 
Short Bow’s Big Medicine...................ccscseses+-eeee1 940 











writers were concerned with the color- 
ful effect Indians made, Schultz quietly 
and honestly wrote about the Indians 
he knew—not in an attempt to explain 
them or to defend them or to glorify 
them, but rather to record them as he 
knew them. Whatever the situation 
may have been—a record of an Indian 
woman’s home and her housekeeping 
methods, the preparations warriors 


make before they leave the camp for 
a raiding expedition, or the experience 
of a lone hunter fighting the elements, 
the individuals themselves come into 
the foreground. They are men and 
women engaged in their daily round 
of activities. In performing those neces- 
sary details, the personality and the 
character of the people themselves 
emerge. Schultz’s characters are not 
wooden images or picturesque statues. 


Good writing of any kind requires 
knowledge of the subject and under- 
standing of the peoples involved. 
Schultz had both of these qualities. But 
not only does he stand practically alone 
in the literary interpretation of the In- 
dian, but he also made a distinct con- 
tribution to the science of anthropology. 
True, he did not consciously attempt 
to analyze the life of his Indian com- 
panions. He let his good friends—men 
who were professional anthropologists 
like George Bird Grinnell—do that. 
But anthropology owes a debt to 
Schultz. His close observations of In- 
dian life in many instances are excel- 
lent ethnographic accounts. Reading 
Schultz for this detail gives us a picture 
of Blackfeet life that is unobtainable 
elsewhere. And in learning about the 
Blackfeet, we likewise know more 
about the Indians of the Plains who in 
turn are but a segment of Indian life in 
America. So the contributions Schultz 
made extend beyond mere tribal lines. 
They add to our understanding of the 
culture of the American Indian. 

When we consider Schultz’s contribu- 
tions to literature and to anthropology, 
we can recognize him as the humanist 
he was. We can appreciate his love for 
his Indian friends as we acknowledge 
our gratitude to him for treating them 
so well. Many of us envy him the op- 
portunity he had of knowing and of 
living with the Blackfeet in the last 
days of their glory. Few of us, I fear, 
would have shared our knowledge or 
recorded our information as Schultz 
did. His was a great opportunity and 
one that he utilized well—both for him- 
self and for American culture. 
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APIKUNI’S 


AGELESS AUDIENCE 
by Harry C. 


James 


Executive Director, 
Desert Protective Council, Inc. 
Banning, Calif. 


OR MORE than forty years I di- 

rected an outdoor organization for 
toys, The Trailfinders. Thus I had an 
excellent opportunity to realize the 
depth of interest that the books of 
James Willard Schultz (Apikuni) 
awakened in every youngster fortunate 
enough to make contact with them. 

By the mid-twenties, when I became 
headmaster of the Trailfinders School 
for Boys, many of the early Schultz 
books were already cut of print. Only 
by diligent search in second-hand shops 
were With the Indians in the Rockies, 
Sinopah, Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin, 
On the War Path, Avauk, Lone Bull’s 
Mistake, and other favorites added to 
our library. 
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BEAR HEAD and APIKUNI 


In short order virtually every boy in 
the school became a Schultz fan, and 
copy after copy of the most popular 
titles—Apauk, Dreadful River Cave, 
Trail of the Spanish Horse, Seizer of 
Eagles—was worn out by constant 
reading, this despite the fact that our 
boys were taught the proper care of 
books. 

But this enthusiasm was not new. 
From 1912, when With the Indians in 
the Rockies, Apikuni’s first book for 
boys was published, I had observed 
how avidly our early Trailfinder young- 
sters read them up. The half dozen 
titles that followed this one saw 
throughout the United States, and Cana- 
da tco, to some extent, the develop- 
ment of an ever-widening audience of 
koys—and_ girls!—who could hardly 
wait for the next issue of Youth’s Com- 
panion or The American Boy if a 
Echultz serial was appearing. 

In the upper grades of elementary 
schools and in junior and senior high 
schools multitudes of friendships were 
established through a common interest 
in the books that came from Apikuni’s 
pen. The arrival of a new Schultz 
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f boys shared the magic of Apikuni through his books and others had the rare privilege these boys 
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book in a school or public library was 
eagerly awaited and its appearance 
quickly known to every member of the 
Schultz audience. Boys who could af- 
ford to buy them, or who received them 
as Christmas or birthday gifts, were 
proud to boast of the number they 
owned. And lucky indeed was the chap 
who could boast that he owned all of 
them that had been published to date. 

These youthful aficionados of every- 
thing Apikuni wrote were somewhat 
similar to the unorganized cult in 
German-speaking countries which grew 
out of a common interest in the Indian 
tales of Karl May. Schultz readers 
talked among themselves of “Pitama- 
kin” and “Tom Fox,’ while German 
language youngsters boasted of “Old 
Shatterhand” and “Winetoo, the Red 
Indian Gentleman.” 

However, there was this great dif- 
ference between the two authors. The 


characters Karl May’s young readers 
took to their hearts were fantastically 
fictional, but the Indians Schultz wrote 
about were real, even though his books 
were considered works of fiction. Little 
that Karl May wrote bore any resem- 
blance to the red man of reality. Every- 
thing that Schultz wrote about him 
was completely true. 

[It was Hitler’s boyhood interest in 
the books of Karl May that prompted 
him to urge that an attempt be made 
to spread Nazi propaganda among the 
Indians of America. ] 

It has always seemed strange to me 
that Apikuni’s books have never been 
translated into German. What an audi- 
ence he would have in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland! The fantasies of 
Karl May have well prepared the way 
for the discerning and true Schultz 
tales of “Red Indian Gentlemen.” 
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During the years when Schultz was 
writing, many other authors were pro- 
ducing prolific series of books for boys, 
but the latter were far too often easy- 
reading, rags-to-riches, suspenseful soap 
operas for children, skillfully planned to 
lure their young readers into getting 
the next volume. 

Apikuni’s audience needed no such 
contrived devices. Even in the various 
stories of the Adventures of Thomas 
Fox and Pitamakin he used no facile 
trick to bind fast his readers. In these 
two fictional characters he linked to- 
gether many of his own adventures 
and he was too conscientious a crafts- 
man and too dedicated to truth to stoop 
to any kind of artifice. And the young- 
sters who read him so eagerly subcon- 
sciously rose to his challenge. 


We can be grateful that Schultz was 
writing in those happy days before the 
pontifical pedagogues had compiled 
their restricted vocabulary lists—lists 
which do so much to make the chil- 
dren’s books published today so lack- 
ing in color and vitality. There is noth- 
ing “precious” to be found in any one 
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GENERAL HUGH SCOTT, famed U. S. Army officer-his- 
torian-ethnologist, a tireless worker among Indian tribes, 
is pictured with James Willard Schultz at Los Angeles in 
1915. Scott, born in 1853, graduated from West Point in 
1876 and was assigned to the Indian campaigns. He 
learned Indian sign and helped negotiate many treaties. 
Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army from 1914 to 1917, he 
was retired for age in 1917 but remained active until 
1919. He died at 81 in 1934, after spending many years 
of his later life studying the Plains Indians. 





of Apikuni’s more than thirty books 
for boys. 


Today these books are rarely avail- 
able. Only occasionally are they listed 
in catalogues of Western Americana, 
and then at prices that would have 
astounded their author. Their rarity is 
no doubt due to the fact that Apikuni’s 
audience read and re-read their Schultz 
books and then lent them to their 
friends to read and re-read. This dedi- 
cation to his writings literally caused 
them to be read to pieces, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they were well bound 
and printed on unusually good paper. 


Can the stories of James Willard 
Schultz again win an audience in these 
days of sleazy comics and television 
programs satiated with violence rather 
than rich with the true adventure that 
youth needs? It seems to me that they 
can and will if parents, teachers, and 
librarians will make it possible for 
Apikuni to reach their young people, 
and if the age group for which these 
stories were written is adequate to un- 
derstanding and appreciating them. 
Have American youngsters grown so 
fat and smug on restricted vocabulary 
pap that they cannot digest With the 
Indians in the Rockies and the Trail of 
the Spanish Horse? 


Those of us who know the wholesome 
thrill of true adventure and the depth 
of human understanding which James 
Willard Schultz conveyed to his readers 
of yesterday hope and pray that today’s 
youngsters too may enjoy the privilege 
of being members of Apikuni’s audi- 
ence. 
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Chief Charlot’s 
Battle 
With 


Bureaucracy 


by Michael Harrison 


There are many enigmas concerning moving of the 
Flathead Indians from the Bitterroot to the Jocko 
Valley in the 1870’s. What were the true facts? 


The moving of the Flathead Indians from their ancestral home in the beautiful 
Bitterroot Valley of Montana—the governmental motivations, the actual sequence 
of events, even the true facts—are a part of western history which appear to be 
generally unclear in standard written sources. To help others, I have done ex- 
tensive research on the matter. Yet the final verdict resolves itself into many 
still unanswered—and seemingly unanswerable—questions. Perhaps if these ques- 
tions are posed among the scholars and <ledicated readers of this intelligent maga- 
zine we may find some of the missing answers. Can you readers add new light to 


this old, but important subject? 


This is the account of a sad, historic 
mistake honest or deliberate? — in 
which the participants were Charlot, 
First Chief of the Flathead tribe, a Ter- 
ritorial Governor, a Territorial Delegate 
to Congress, a Montana pioneer who 
was to become the first president of 
the Historical Society of Montana and 
later a United States Senator, an In- 
dian Superintendent, a major in the 
United States Army, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and a man who was 
to become President of the United 
States. 


Fatt 1960 





Pursuant to the provisions of the Act 
of June 5, 1872, the then Secretary of 
the Interior, Columbus Delano, ap- 
pointed James Abram Garfield a Spe- 
cial Commissioner, to look into the 
question of the removal of the Flat- 
head tribe of Indians from the Bitter- 
root Valley to the Jocko Reservation 
in Montana Territory. At the conclusion 
of his investigation, he was to submit 
a report to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Francis A. Walker. 

Late in July, 1872, Mr. Garfield 
started for Montana, stopping enroute 
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CHIEF CHARLOT 


at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Here, 
Major D. G. Swaim of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department was de- 
tailed to accompany the Special Com- 
missioner. Reaching Virginia City on 
August 16th, Mr. Garfield conferred 
with Territorial Governor Benjamin F. 
Potts. At this meeting, Mr. Garfield’s 
attention was called to the fears of the 
white settlers in the Bitterroot Val- 
ley that they would be attacked by the 
Flatheads and Nez Perce. With Gover- 
nor Potts, the party then proceeded to 
Helena where they were joined by Mr. 
J. A. Viall, Indian Superintendent for 
Montana Territory, and Wilbur F. San- 
ders; and at Deer Lodge by Mr. Wil- 
liam Clagett, the Territorial Delegate 
to Congress. 

In spite of the visitation by delega- 
tions of citizens, the adoption of resolu- 
tions and newspaper editorials, Mr. Gar- 
field was of the opinion that the 
citizenry were more concerned with the 
establishment of a military post in this 
area which would serve as an outlet for 
the produce of the community, than 
from any fear of their safety. 

In any event, on August 22nd the 
official party finally met in council 
with Charlot, first chief, Arlee, second 
chief, and Adolph, third chief, of the 
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The rare photograph used on title page 27 depicts Chief 


Charlot and fellow Flatheads, along with U. S. Indian 
Agent Peter Ronan, in Washington, D. C. This was 
taken in January, 1883, more than a decade after they 
had been ordered to the Jocko Reservation. The em- 
bittered Charlot with 200 of his people finally con- 
sented, in 1891, to leave the Bitterroot Valley. The 
photo on page 27, shows, in the back row, left to right: 
Hand Shot Off (John Hill), Agent Peter Ronan, Michael 
Revais, interpreter. In the center row, left to right: An- 


toine Moise, Chief Charlot, and Grizzly Bear Far Away 
(Louis Vandenburg). Reclining in the foreground is 
Abel (Tom Adams) 





Flatheads, to discuss the removal of the 
Flatheads from the Bitterroot Valley 
to the Jocko Reservation, as provided 
by the treaty of July 16th, 1855. Arti- 
cle 11 of this treaty provided that the 
question of the establishment of a reser- 
vation for the Flatheads in the Bitter- 
root Valley or their removal to the 
Jocko Reservation would be left to the 
discretion of the President of the 
United States. On November 14, 1871, 
President U. S. Grant did, in fact, issue 
an Executive Order wherein he stated 
the Bitterroot Valley above the “Loo- 
lo” Fork (Lolo) had been carefully sur- 
veyed and examined and in his judg- 
ment had proved “not to be better 
adapted to the wants of the Flathead 
Tribe, than the general reservation 
(Jocko) provided for in said treaty 
(July 16, 1855).” Therefore, he deemed 
it “unnecessary to set apart any por- 
tion of said Bitterrroot Valley as a 
separate reservation for the Indians re- 
ferred to in said treaty” and directed 
that all Indians then residing in the 
valley be removed to the Jocko Reser- 
vation. 

Thus the issue was joined. 

All this was called to the attention of 
the three chiefs by Mr. Garfield. Their 
reply was to the effect that such a 
survey and examination should have 
been made immediately the treaty was 
ratified; that seventeen years had 
passed without such a survey and ex- 
amination, which they constituted as 
tacit approval by the government for 





JR F. SANDERS, left, noted Montana pioneer and U. S. Senator, and WILLIAM H. CLAGETT, right, Territorial 
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tte were th signatories and witnesses to 
ervation as the home of the Flatheads. Charlot steadfastly denied he had signed it. 


the agreement of 1872 which designated the Jocko 





their remaining in the valley. Please 
note the Indian statement that no sur- 
vey or examination had been made. 
This, of course, is in direct contradic- 
tion to the language in the Executive 
Order wherein it is stated that a sur- 
vey and examination had been made. 
The chiefs also called Garfield’s atten- 
tion to the fact that for many years 
they had cultivated and made use of 
the lands in the valley; that the govern- 
ment had not carried out the treaty 
provisions by furnishing them with 
teachers, farmers, blacksmiths and car- 
penters. Furthermore, they had made 
their home in the valley for many years 
and had no intention of leaving. 
However, the chiefs were still agree- 
able to further discussion of the ques- 
tions involved and agreed to visit the 
Jocko Reservation, provided this visit 
would not in any way commit them to 
leaving the Bitterroot Valley. They 


also wished Mr. Garfield “to assure the 
President of their good will.” 

After reaching the Jocko Reservation 
the official party and the Indian chiefs 





again sat in council and it was here that 
there appeared a difference in the 
thinking of Charlot, on one hand, as 
opposed to Arlee and Adolf. In his of- 
ficial report, Mr. Garfield stated: “It be- 
came evident in the course of this in- 
terview that the chiefs had at last be- 
come divided in opinion among them- 
selves on the matter of removal.” In 
spite of this split in the ranks the Spe- 
cial Commissioner stated the chiefs still 
distrusted the government, feeling they 
would lose the Bitterroot Valley and 
the promised compensation for the re- 
linquished lands. 

In order to bring matters to a head, 
Mr. Garfield drew up a contract dated 
August 27, 1872. This contract, titled 
“Articles of Agreement” by and _ be- 
tween James A. Garfield, Special Com- 
missioner and Charlot, First Chief, Ar- 
lee, Second Chief and Adolf, Third Chief 
of the Flatheads provided for the remov- 
al of the Flathead Indians from the Bit- 
terroot Valley to the Jocko Reservation. 
The government pledged itself to erect 
60 houses on the Jocko Reservation for 
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the families thus removed. In addition 
the Indians would be furnished the first 
year after removal with 600 bushels of 
wheat ground into flour and such pota- 
toes and vegetables as could be spared 
from the agency farm, plus certain farm 
work (breaking of ground, fencing) and 
farm implements and $50,000 to be paid 
into the Flathead Tribal Fund. 

In his report to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Garfield states: 


The provisions of the contract were determined, 
after full consultation with the superintendent 
and the territorial delegate, and finally the chiefs 
were requested to answer by signing or refusing 
to sign it. Arlee and Adolf, the second and third 
chiefs, signed the contract and said they would 
do all they could to enforce it; but Charlot re- 
fused to sign, and said if the President com- 
manded it he would leave the Bitterroot Valley, 
but at present would not promise to go to the 
Reservation. 

* + * 

It was evident that Charlot had pledged some 
of his people not to make any final decision of 
the question until he should again consult them, 
and should see some tangible evidence that the 
Government intended to perform their promises 
in good faith. But I was satisfied, as were the 
gentlemen accompanying me, that Charlot would 
ultimately come into the agreement, and aid in 
carrying out its terms. The contract was signed 
in duplicate; (italics mine—M. H.) one was de- 
livered to the chiefs and the other forwarded to 
the Commissioner. 


The “Articles of Agreement” were 
published in the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the 
Year 1872 (pages 114-115). This shows 
the agreement was signed as follows: 


JAMES A. GARFIELD, 
Special Commissioner for the Removal of the 
Flatheads from the Bitterroot Valley 
CHARLOT, his x mark, 
First Chief of the Flatheads 
ARLEE, his x mark 
Second Chief of the Flatheads 
ADOLF, his x mark 
Third Chief of the Flatheads 
Witness to contract and signatures: 
Wm. H. Clagett. 
D. G. Swaim, Judge Advocate, 
United States Army. 
W. F. Sanders. 
J. A. Viall. 
B. F. Potts, Governor. 
I certify that I interpreted fully and carefully 
the foregoing contract to the three chiefs of the 
Flatheads named above. 


HIS 
BAPTISTE X  ROBWANEN 
MARK 


: Interpreter 
Witness to signature: 
B. F. Potts, Governor. 


Did Charlot “come into the agree- 
ment” as Special Commissioner Gar- 
field had suggested? Did Charlot, in 
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truth, sign the agreement? Here is the 
agreement, published in an official doc- 
ument of the United States Govern- 
ment, indicating that Charlot subscribed 
to the agreement by mark, this being 
attested to by a governor, a Delegate 
to the Congress, an Indian Superin- 
tendent, a future United States Sena- 
tor, an Indian Superintendent, a Judge 
Advocate of the United States Army 
and a man who was to become the 
President of the United States. 
Shouldn’t this be proof enough? Let 
us see! 

Pursuant to a resolution dated March 
2, 1883, a Select Committee of the Sen- 
ate was appointed to examine the con- 
dition of the Indian Tribes of Montana 
and Dakota. In the course of their in- 
vestigation, they came to the Flathead 
Reservation during the early part of 
September, 1883. On September 10th, 
Senator Dawes and his Committee ar- 
rived at Stevensville in the Bitterroot 
Valley. There, they were visited by 
Charlot and five of his principal men, 
and the grievances of the Indians were 
discussed. It is interesting to note Sena- 
tor Dawes’ reaction regarding the his- 
tory of the negotiations with the Flat- 
heads, particularly those of Mr. Gar- 
field’s, for he says in his report: 

“... this history of the negotiations 
which culminated in the division of his 
(Charlot’s) tribe .. . is, to say the least, 
most remarkable.” 

Most remarkable, indeed. 

Charlot told Senator Dawes that in 
spite of the fact his name and mark are 
shown in the published agreement that 
he never signed it nor did he authorize 
anyone else to sign in his stead. Fur- 
thermore, he still refused to leave the 
Bitterroot Valley and in truth had 
about 360 of his people living there 
with him. As Senator Dawes points out 
in his report, publication of the agree- 
ment showing that all three chiefs had 
signed it created the impression that 
whites were now free to come into the 
valley as the Indian troubles were now 
over. And they came, en masse, worsen- 
ing an already bad situation. 
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Moise (right) in this early photograph in 





Charlot told Senator Dawes that he 
had no confidence in the promises of 
the Government; that “your Great 
White Father, Garfield, put my name 
to a paper which I never signed. . 
how can I believe you, or any white 
man, after the way I had been treated?” 

But what about the signature by 
mark on the published agreement? 
Senator Dawes says that Charlot’s mark 
does not appear on the original agree- 
ment in the Department of the Interior, 
confirming Charlot’s insistence that he 
did not sign it. It does appear in the 
published agreement as shown in the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for the year 1872. 

How did it get there? Was it done 
by a careless printer? Was it an inten- 
tional mistake? Was there any protest 
as to the authenticity of the published 
agreement by the Territorial Governor? 
By the Delegate to the Congress from 
Montana? By the man who was to be- 
come a United States Senator? By a 
Judge Advocate of the United States 
Army? By the Indian Superintendent? 
By the man who was to become the 
President of the United States? 


Verne Dusenberry in A History of 
Montana (Lewis Pub. Co., 1957) edited 
by K. Ross Toole and Merrill G. Bur- 
lingame, states: 

“To understand the matter we must 
first go back to the mid-point of the 
19th century. Living on the western 
slope of the Continental Divide with 
their home lands in what are now the 
Bitterroot and the Mission and Flat- 
head valleys were three peaceful and 
Christianized tribes of Indians—the 
Salish, the Upper Pend d’Orielles, and 
the Kutenai. The latter tribe, linguisti- 
cally and ethnologically, differed from 
the other two and properly belonged to 
an area of southern British Columbia, 
for they were definitely a mountain and 
a water Indian. The Salish and Pend 
d’Oreille were closely related, spoke 
the same language, and apparently had 
come to the mountains of Montana from 
the west. These tribes claimed all lands 
west of the Continental Divide in pres- 
ent Montana. For administrative pur- 
poses, the government chose to recog- 
nize Victor, chief of the Salish, as the 
head chief and referred to the group 
as the Flathead Nation. 
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“In the summer of 1855, Governor 
Isaac I. Stevens of the Territory of 
Washington, and superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs for the same region, came 
to Montana to make treaties with the 
Indians for which he had arranged in 
1853 when making his survey for a 
northern railroad route. He met the so- 
called Flatheads early in July at a spot 
since known as Council Grove, a few 
miles below the present city of Mis- 
soula. First on the agenda was the 
shrinking of the lands claimed by the 
tribes to an area roughly coinciding 
with present Sanders, Lake, northern 
Missoula and southern Flathead coun- 
ties. For that cession, $120,000 was 
promised by the government to be paid 
over a period of twenty years. In addi- 
tion the Indians were to be taught the 
crafts in an agricultural and industrial 
school, and in a blacksmith and car- 
penter’s shop which were to be main- 
tained, as well as a hospital, and other 
assistance. The three chiefs were also 
to receive $500 each year for twenty 
years and a comfortable house, prop- 
erly furnished, plus ten acres of land 
plowed and fenced. 

“The only serious hassle that de- 
veloped concerned the location of the 
reservation. Victor insisted that the 
Bitterroot Valley should be the area 
reserved; Alexander of the Pend 
d’Oreille agreed with the location as 
given by the government. Finally, af- 
ter many days of arguing and inde- 
cision, a compromise was reached by 
the insertion of Article 11. Because of 
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BENJAMIN F. POTTS was Territorial Governor of Mon- 
tana in 1872 when James A. Garfield, future President 
of the United States, came to negotiate the agreement 
moving the Flatheads from their ancestral home to the 
Jocko Reservation. He signed and witnessed the “‘Arti- 
cles of Agreement” published in the annual report cf 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 





the far-reaching effects of that article 
later in the settlement of these lands 
and of the Salish Indians, the article 
must be quoted in its entirety: 

Article 11. It is, moreover, pro- 
vided that the Bitterroot Valley, 
above the Loo-lo Fork, shall be 
carefully surveyed and examined, 
and if it shall prove, in the judg- 
ment of the President, to be better 
adapted to the wants of the Flat- 
head tribe than the general reser- 
vation provided for in this treaty, 
then such portions of it as may be 
necessary shall be set apart as a 
separate reservation for the said 
tribe. No portion of the Bitter- 
root Valley, above the Loo-Lo 
Fork, shall be opened to settlement 
until such examination is had and 
the decision of the President made 
known...” 

In Hear Me, My Chiefs, L. V. Mc- 
Whorter says: “For a sickening ex- 
posure of the earlier intrigues on the 
part of the citizens and of Governor 
Potts, looking to the removal of the 
Flathead Indians under Chief Charlot, 
and later Chiefs Arlee and Adolph, and 
of the shady determination on the part 
of the Governor to take advantage of 
the joker contained in Article 11 of 
the Treaty of 1855, consult the report 
of the Honorable James A. Garfield, 
special commissioner for the removal 
of the Flatheads from the Bitterroot 
Valley. (Rep. of Comm. of Indian Af- 
fairs, 1872, pp. 109-114.) See also Seth 
K. Humphrey, The Indian Dispossessed, 
(Boston, 1906). 

“In this report is exposed the lurid 
scheme on the part of the settlers to 
bring pressure on the government of a 
threatened uprising of Flatheads and 
Nez Perces, a thousand of whom were 
then camped near Hell Gate, to drive 
the settlers from the valley, and of the 
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E. S. PAXSON portrayed the saddened Chief Charlot and his band leaving their beloved Bitterroot Valley 
e Jocko Reservation in this painting, the original of which hangs in the Missoula County Courthouse. 





mustering of bodies of men and the 
sending to Missoula by Governor Potts 
of one thousand muskets and _ thirty 
thousand rounds of ammunition. 

“An executive order from the Presi- 
dent (U. S. Grant) for the removal of 
these Indians to the Jocko Reservation 
was issued November 14, 1871. 

“Such was the situation when the 
warring Nez Perces made their appear- 
ance on the Lolo Trail and the alarmed 
citizens came to the Salish Chief with 
the promise, ‘You help us against Chiet 
Joseph, and you shall have your Bitter- 
root Valley secured to you!’ 

“Charlot, responding with alacrity, 
sent his white-turbaned warriors to join 
the armed forces at Fort Fizzle. But 
within a short time Charlot and his 
people were removed to the reserva- 
tion, removed by the government on a 
petition signed by the very man who 





Michael Harrison, who lives at Sacramento, 
Calif., was for several years a career Army 
man and later spent nearly 10 years in the Na- 
tional Park Service at the Grand Canyon in Ari- 
zona. He was in the Indian Service in the South- 
west and California for more than 15 years be- 
fore he became right-of-way agent for the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation 12 years ago. 











had solemnly pledged to them the per- 
petuity of their homes.” 

In Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 
Vol. II, compiled and edited by Charles 
J. Kappler, Clerk to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, the “Treaty 
With the Flatheads, 1855” as reprinted 
in full does indicate that all of the 18 
Indians present, including “Victor, head 
chief of the Flathead Nation,” signed by 
affixing their marks. The name of Vic- 
tor’s son, Charlot, who succeeded him 
as Chief, however, does not appear. In 
1870 after Victor’s death, when Charlot 
refused to move to the Jocko Reserva- 
tion Arlee (or Alee) who was willing to 
move, was named Chief of the Flat- 
head. Charlot never acknowledged any 
part of this move and it was not until 
1891, after terrible years of desultory 
harrassment and destitution that Char- 
lot gave up the ancient home and led 
the remaining band of some 200 faith- 
ful Flatheads to the present Jocko Reser- 
vation. 

This is another sad commentary on 
the administration of Indian Affairs, 
19th century version. It is noteworthy 
only because it was so typical. 
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BLACKFOOT COUNTRY 


An original map and a carefully researched 
guide to the rich historical treasures of the land 
once ruled by the mighty Blackfeet Nation. 


by Helen B. West 


SURVEY of the historical sites depicted by the accompanying original map of 
Blackfoot Country will show that here is included, in this varied and splen- 
did area of north central Montana, a little of every major phase in the history of 
the West: the earliest days when the country belonged only to the Indians, the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, white penetration of hostile territory by fur trader, 
freighter and buffalo hunter, and the often tragic period of adjustment by the In- 
dians to the white man’s way of life. The Indian Agency, the cattlemen, the emi- 
grants, the miners, the white settlers, and finally the coming of the railroad are 
all represented. 

Blackfoot Country, U.S. A., covers an area from the Canadian border south sixty 
miles, across prairie, rimrock, and tree-lined river bottoms, and from the Sweetgrass 
Hills west to the gradually ascending foothills, with their lakes and grassy ridges, 
to the majestic barrier of the Rocky Mountains comprising the backbone of Glacier 
National Park. 

This special segment of Montana is of particular interest in the history of the 
West because it has so recently been settled. John C. Ewers, an eminent authority 
on the Blackfeet and their territory, remarks that Blackfoot Country was the last 
part of the northwestern plains to be penetrated by whites and goes on to say that 
“American fur traders recognized the Blackfoot as the most potent and aggressive 
military power in the northwestern plains in the nineteenth century.”! 

The decision of what area to include was arbitrary. County lines mean little in 
the history of a country as vast as this; on the other hand, inclusion of a larger 
area would have necessitated a less specific treatment, which was undesirable. The 
map and descriptive area chosen seemed a logical compromise. 

The emphasis, in choice of sites themselves, has been historical rather than 
ethnological, since sites relating purely to the Indian and his way of life are out- 
side the scope of a study of this kind. Three buffalo drives, a group of tipi rings, 
as well as an old travois trail have been included, however, to indicate the ethno- 
logical richness of this prairie, which, to the unaccustomed eye, is vast and trackless 
but to the Blackfeet, every coulee, butte and river crossing has been known and 
used as a landmark for centuries. 

The map itself, in both the location and history of the sites, has been pre- 
pared with the assistance of numerous early residents, who have passed on a his- 
torical tradition still largely oral which must be gathered and coordinated now, 
while it is still available. 

The numbers on the map indicate the location of the historical sites described. 
A brief key is given with the map on page 36, with fuller historical descriptions on 
following pages. 

34 Montana the magazine of western history 
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BLACKFOOT COUNTRY 


a historical map by HFLEM B. WEST 
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This unique historical treatment of the U. S. 
portion of the mighty Blackfeet Nation represents 
an extensive period of research, interviews and 


field trips by Helen Bennett West, who combines 
a busy life (as wife of a Cut Bank, Mont., phy- 
sician and mother of three active youngsters) 
with a dedicated interest in the history of her 
adopted region. 

A native of Minneapolis and a graduate of 
California's Mills College, Mrs. West has lived 
in Cut Bank for 8 years. She is the author of 
the provocative “Starvation Winter of the Black- 
feet” for the Winter 1959 issue of this magazine, 
and is now cataloging parts of the Blackfeet 
Agency archives in the Museum of the Plains 
Indians at Browning. 








1 KENNEDY TRADING POST. 
Trading was active here in the late 
1860’s and early 70’s. The post and the 
creek were named after the independent 
trader, John Kennedy, grand uncle of 
the director of the Historical Society 
of Montana. When the _ surrounding 
ground was plowed up in the 1930’s, 
old cartridges, all sizes and makes, 
were found by the thousands.’ 

2. ALTYN. Mining camp of the late 
1890’s, the site now partially submerged 
by Sherburne Lake. At one time it was 
a flourishing community with a hotel, 
store, blacksmith shop and a population 
of about 100, but by 1910, most of the 
miners had left and the town died a 
natural death.” 

3. CRACKER LAKE. Named for the 
Cracker mine at the base of the cliffs 
of Mt. Siyeh, on the upper shore of the 
lake. The Cracker mine was named by 
two prospectors, L. C. Emmons and 
“Hank” Norris who cached a lunch of 
crackers and cheese in the vicinity.* 
Copper was discovered there in the 
late 1890’s and a huge concentrator built 
by a man named Essler, but because of 
transportation difficulties there was 
never a load taken out.® 

4, ST. MARY’S LAKES. These lakes 
were named before 1850 by Father La- 
Combe who erected a large wooden 
cross near the outlet of the Lower Lake 
on one of his early visits to the country. 
He was guided by Hugh Monroe, the 
earliest white man to live among the 
Piegans.°® 

5. OLD NORTH TRAIL, or OLD 
TRAVOIS TRAIL. A very old and well- 
worn trail running along the east slope 
of the Rockies, from Edmonton south 
to Helena, with extensions going as far 
as Mexico. It may have been one of the 
great migration routes from Asia and 
was used for many years by the In- 


1The Horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture, Ewers. (Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bul- 
letin 159, Wash., 1955, p. 171.) 

2 Interviews with Charles Clifford and George Hinkel, Babb, 
Mont., Feb, 1955. 

® Letter from Frank Sherburne, Browning, June, 1956. 

4 Driver's Manual, L. C. Emmons, (Glacier Park Transport 
Co., 1941, pp. 138-39.) 


5 Interview, George Hinkel, Feb., 1955. . 

© River Press, Fort Benton, Feb. 19, 1890; William Jackson, 
Indian Scout, James Willard Schultz (Houghton Mifflin, 
1926), p. 32. 
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dians in their movements from north 
to south, on horse stealing raids, war 
parties, and hunting expeditions.‘ 

6. BURIAL SITE OF WHITE CALF. 
White Calf, last head chief of the Pie- 
gans,* was an important and imposing 
chief, instrumental in the difficult peri- 
od of transition for the Blackfeet from 
a nomadic way of life to an inevitable 
acceptance of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion. He died in 1903, while on a visit 
to Washington, D. C. and was buried, 
according to Blackfoot custom, on a 


™Old North Trail, Walter McClintock, (Macmillan, 1910) 
pp. 434-36. The route itself was traced with the assistance 
of Frank Vielle, Heart Butte, on a field trip Aug. 4, 
1955, an interview with Joe Brown, Browning, Mont., 
Tune 7, 1954, and an article in the Dillon Examiner, Sept. 
22, 1919. An interesting sidelight in the history of the 
Old North Trail is the fact that it is often referred to by 
old-timers locally as the Red River Trail. (James W. 
“Diamond R.” Ewen describes its location and refers to 
it in this way in a letter Aug. 6, 1945, in the Historical 
Library in Helena, as does George Bird Grinnell in an 
1885 article in Field and Stream.) Paul Sharp in Whoop- 
Up Country (Historical Society of Montana, West Press, 
1960) p. 184, throws light on this by remarking that in 
the 1870’s, the Hudson’s Bay Co. experimented with 
sending shipments of furs down the Old North Trail to 
Fort Benton in an effort to find a cheaper route to eastern 
markets. The experiment was not a success and the project 
abandoned, but apparently the sight and sound of those 
cumbersome, high-wheeled, squealing carts was arresting 
enough to give their name in this brief episode to the 
centuries-old trail. 
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high knoll overlooking the prairie of 
his people. 

7. TWO MEDICINE RIVER. James 
Willard Schultz states that this was 
originally the Two Medicine Lodge 
River, so called by the Blackfeet be- 
cause of two medicine lodges built un- 
der the buffalo cliffs near Holy Family 
Mission during their sun dance for two 
successive years.” 

8. METHODIST MISSION. Built in 
the spring of 1893.'° 

9, 10 and 11. LOCATION OF BUF- 
FALO DRIVES. Buffalo drives were 
used by the Blackfeet as a communal 
hunting enterprise. First they built a 
crude corral beneath the cliffs, and 
placed piles of rock at intervals in a 
widening V on the plain above. These 
rock piles served as markers, and an 
Indian crouched behind each pile. As 
the herd approached, he would rise up 
and stampede the buffalo further to- 
ward the cliff. The maimed were killed 
in the enclosure beneath, and the 
women took over the butchering and 
skinning. After 1850, the drive was 
abandoned in favor of the chase on 
horseback. Ammunition was more plen- 
tiful, horses more easily available, and 
the excitement of the hunt appealed to 
the young warriors. Although buffalo 
falls are numerous in this part of Mon- 
tana, these three are representative, the 
drive on the Two Medicine being a par- 
ticularly famous site.’ 








8Dr. Claude E. Schaeffer, Museum of the Plains Indians, 
Browning, Mont 

® Blackfeet 7 Glacier Park, James Willard Schultz 
(Houghto I Mifflin 1916), p. 21. 

Story of the B fect, John C. Ewers (Indian Life and 
Customs Par n ohlet No. 6, Branch of Education, Bureau 
of Indian A ffairs, Washington, 1952). p. 42. 

1 There is description in Schultz’s Friends of My Life as 


an Indian (Houghton Mifflin, 1923) p. 184, of a buffalo 
drive at this particular site. Schultz also gives the loca- 
tior of the Two Medicine Drive site in Blackfoot Tales 
of Glacier Park, p. 22. Ewers, in his pamphlet Story of 
the Blackfeet, p. 19, shows a photograph of this site. 

2 Indian and White in the Northwest, L. B. Palladino, S. J. 
(Wickersham Pub. Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1922) pp, 229, 274. 

18 Historical Society of Montana Contributions, Vol. X, pp. 
239-305. 

4 Interview with Mrs. Nora Spanish, June 5, 1960. 

Letter from Agent to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
March 1876, Blackfeet Agency Archives, Museum of the 
Plains Indians, Browning. 














































HOLY FAMILY MISSION, Catholic Mission established 
in 1889 with the help of the Drexel family of Philadel- 
phia, was located 14 miles southeast of Browning. This 
picture, taken by R. H. Mattison of the National Park 
Service, shows the native sandstone buildings erected 
ifter the original frame quarters were burned in 1898, 
Dperated for nearly 50 years, the mission closed in 
1938. 





12. HOLY FAMILY MISSION. This 
extensive Catholic Mission is an inter- 
esting and integral part of the history 
of this area. It was begun in 1889, with 
funds provided by the Misses Drexel of 
Philadelphia, with the intention that it 
was to be an industrial school for full- 
blood Indian children like that at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, and was in opera- 
tion the summer of 1890. In 1898, the 
original frame quarters occupied by the 
girls burned and was replaced by one 
of native sandstone.'* The Mission func- 
tioned for nearly fifty years. Particu- 
larly interesting is the cemetery on a 
rise to the east of the Mission. Buried 
there are some of the most colorful 
figures in the early fur trade of the 
upper Missouri, among others Hugh 
Monroe, James (Jemmy Jock) Bird, 
who was chief interpreter for the treaty 
of 1855, Charles Chouquette, Charles 
Rivois, Louis Rivet.'® 

13. GRAVE OF JAMES WILLARD 
SCHULTZ,'* who came west to Ft. Ben- 
ton in the 1870’s and lived his early life 
among the Blackfeet. This _ prolific 
writer of fiction for young people, con- 
tributed much in recording the colorful 
history of this region. 

14, RUNNING CRANE BLACKFEET 
AGENCY, so called when Running 
Crane and his band settled in that vi- 
cinity. The agency was moved here in 
1876 from its previous location on the 
Teton, near the present town of Cho- 
teau, when lands between the Sun 
River and Birch Creek were opened to 
white settlement. Although the agency 
did not have a stockade, it was built in 
a square, 165 feet on each side, with the 
buildings opening into the interior so 
that it could be used as a fortress if 
necessary.'° The valley here was too 
















narrow to teach and to encourage farm- 
ing, and the agency was moved, in 1880 
to a lower location on Badger Creek. 
15. TRADING POSTS. These were 
built here in the 1870’s, to take advan- 
tage of the proximity of the agency. 
There were two posts, one an I. G. 
Baker post run by A. B. Hamilton, the 
other a T. C. Power post operated by 
Charles Aubrey.'® As was often the 
case, the two rival companies built 
posts in the same location to compete 
for the Indian fur and robe trade. When 
the agency was moved, the posts were 
abandoned. 
16. TIPI RINGS. Particularly well de- 
fined here, these stone circles of vary- 
ing sizes are numerous all over this part 
of Montana. The stones were used to 
weight down the edges of the Indian 
lodges and when camp was moved, the 
tipi rings remained to indicate previous 
encampments. The deeper the stones in 
the sod, the earlier the encampment, 
and when found on ridges or far from 
water, they probably indicate winter 
hunting camps, when snow was melted 
for water.'‘ 
17. OLD AGENCY. The Blackfeet 
Agency was located here from 1880 to 
1895, when it was moved to its pres- 
ent location in Browning (which was 
named for the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs at that time) to be nearer the 
railroad. Old Agency was the focal 
point in a tragic episode in the history 
of the Piegans. By 1883, the last buffalo 
had been killed, the government had 
failed to provide adequate rations to 
16 —— 22, 1876 and Sept. 19, 1876, Blackfeet Agency 
17 My Life as an Indian, Schultz, p. 61. Also “Tipi Rings: 
the ‘Direct Ethnological’ Approach Applied to an Arche- 


ological Problem,” Thomas F. Kehoe, American Anthro- 
pologist, Oct., 1958, 














DING POST near Old Agency on Lower Badge eek 88 ras one seve 
é i in the Blackfoot Country by Kipp, wh early H ison's Bay fur 
t urs identified with the American Fur Among the Rocki« 








replace the traditional staff of life of 
the Indians, and 600 Piegans, one- 
quarter of the tribe, died of starvation 
in the winter of 1883-84'* The agency 
carpenter was kept busy those spring 
months building crude wooden coffins, 
which were placed, only partially cov- 
ered, on a slight rise just south of Old 
Agency.'® This has been called Ghost 
Ridge, or the Country of the Dead by 
the Piegans. 


18. OLD AGENCY TRADING POST. 


Built and originally operated by J. W. 
Power, who was replaced, in 1887, by 
C. L. Bristol.*° In 1889, Joe Kipp took 
over the post and operated it as a store 


and hotel.*! 

19. OLD FORT MAGINNIS. Not to 
be confused with Fort Maginnis near 
Lewistown, this one was built before 
1870 by a Tom Maginnis, for the pur- 
pose of trading for buffalo robes with 
the Blackfeet.*? It was abandoned by 
1880, but stone piles may still be seen 
marking the corners of the old fort. 
20. EARLIEST TRADING POST IN 
BLACKFOOT COUNTRY. In _ 1830, 
Kenneth McKenzie sent a party of four 
men led by Jacob Berger from Fort 
Union in search of Indians and a loca- 
tion for a trading post. The party 
camped at the mouth of Badger Creek 
for a short time, trading with the In- 


18 “‘Starvation Winter of the Blackfeet,” Helen BP. West, 
Montana the magazine of western history, Winter, 1959. 

Field trip with Frank Vielle, Aug. 4, 1955. 

Letter from Agent to Commissioner, Feb., 1887, Agency 
Archives, 

21 River Press, Nov. 6, 1889. 

2 Field trip with Frank Vielle, Nov. 7, 1955. Also reference 


12 miles be- 


to “Old Fort Maginnis on Badger Creek,” 
May 11, 


low Running Crane’s, in a letter from Agent, 
1878 Agency Archives. 
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dians. Berger then persuaded a number 
of them to accompany him back to Fort 
Union,** thus opening up trading rela- 
tions with the Blackfeet and beginning 
the penetration of white men into pre- 
viously hostile territory. 

21. ROBARE. A frontier town which 
flourished, with occasional gun fights in 
the saloons, on the edge of the Black- 
feet Reservation from the 1870’s until 
1900. It was named after Henry Robert, 
an early employee of the American Fur 
Co., the spelling changed to suit the 
pronunciation,** and consisted of ten or 
fifteen buildings — four saloons, two 
stores, hotel, blacksmith shop and out- 
buildings—surrounded by a picket fence 
ten feet high.*® Joe Kipp, who had 
stores in several localities in the early 
years, had one here during the 1880’s. 


22. EARLY CATHOLIC MISSION. 
Father Prando built a church here about 
1880, on the non-reservation side of 
Birch Creek,*® since at that time, a 


policy was in effect arbitrarily dividing 
the reservation between the various de- 
nominations, and the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation had been delegated to the Metho- 
dists. 
23. ORIGIN OF THE NAME DU- 
PUYER. This is one of the more in- 
teresting place names in the area. The 
Indians originally called it Back Fat 
% “Adventure on the Upper Missouri,” James Stuart, His- 
torical Society of Mont. Contributions, Vol. I, pp. 84-85. 


% River Press, Jan. 14, 1885. 
Aug. 4, 1955. 


% Field trip with Frank Vielle, 
% Letters in Agency Archives, Jan. 3, 1882 and May 30, 1882. 


Also Strange Empire, Joseph Kinsey Howard (Wm. Mor- 


row and Co., 1952) p. 356. Frank Vielle in a field trip 
Aug. 4, 1955, pointed out the location of the mission, 
saying it had originally been a house belonging to his 


father which he had given to the Jesuits. 





JOSEPH KIPP, born at Bismarck, N. D. in 1849, was the 
son of James Kipp, prominent in early fur trading in 
Montana. Educated at St. Ignatious Mission school and 
boarding school at St. Joseph, Mo., Joe Kipp came to 
Fort Benton in 1866 and worked as a clerk for Carroll 
md Steele's Indian trading post. Four years later he 
worked for I. G. Baker until he established himself in 
1881 on the Blackfoot reservation. He maintained a 
number of trading posts throughout the area, until his 
jeath in 1913. (Hist. Soc. of Mont. photo.) 





Creek, (the back fat is a particularly 
desirable portion of meat on the back of 
the buffalo) and the French translated 
it into “Depouille.”** It degenerated 
from that into the present spelling and 
pronunciation of Dupuyer. 

24. MERIWETHER LEWIS’ ROUTE, 
JULY, 1806. This side trip which Lewis 
undertook with a party of three men 
to explore the headwaters of the Marias 
River, which marked the northwestern- 
most boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was to prove one of the most 
eventful of the expedition. It was on 
this trip and in this area that Lewis 
reached the party’s northernmost point 
and also experienced the only danger- 
ous incident with the Indians on their 
entire trip from St. Louis to the Pacific 
and back again.** 

25. CAMP DISAPPOINTMENT. So- 
called because Lewis was unable to 
take the necessary “celestial observa- 
tions,” due to bad weather, and because 
of the party’s shortage of food. This 
was the northernmost point reached by 
the members of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Lewis decided against pro- 
ceeding further since he could see the 
sources of the Marias originated to the 
west rather than the north as he had 
hoped, and they broke camp and headed 
south to rejoin the rest of the expedi- 
tion. 

26. LOCATION OF LEWIS’ FIGHT 
WITH THE INDIANS. The party of 
four men met a war party of Indians, 
most probably, in spite of Lewis’ identi- 


27 Rising Wolf, James Willard Schultz (Houghton Miffiin, 
1918) p. 113. In the Agency Archives, there is a refer 
ence in a letter of Aug. 18, 1882, to Depouie Creek. 

2 Lewis’ route through Blackfoot Country was traced from 
notes from the Lewis and Clark Journals as interpreted by 
Agnes C. Laut, The Blazed Trail of the Old Frontier (Me 
Bride and Co., 1926) p. 190, and by Olin D. Wheeler in 
The Trail of Lewis and Clark (G. P. Putnam’s, 1926) pp 
299-308. Wheeler actually travelled over the trail itself in 
1904. 

‘The Blackfeet, John C. Ewers (U. of Okla. Press, 1958) p. 
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fication of them as Gros Ventres, Pie- 
gans*” which Lewis perceived to be 
hostile. In hopes of conciliating the In- 
dians they gave them gifts and camped 
with them overnight on the river bot- 
tom. Early in the morning the Indians 
attempted to make off with the explor- 
ers’ arms and horses, and two of the In- 
dians were killed in the ensuing scuf- 
fle. Lewis and his men were alarmed, 
knowing that other members of the 
tribe were encamped in the vicinity, 
and left, heading in the direction of the 
Missouri, with the greatest possible 
haste. 

27. FORT SHAW-FORT MACLEOD 
TRAIL. This was an important mail 
route and freighting trail, paralleling 
the more famous Whoop-Up Trail to 
the east. It was first set up in 1874, af- 
ter the coming of the Mounted Police 
to Southern Alberta*’ and was used ex- 
tensively thereafter as a route for 
north-south travel.*' 


® Letter from “Diamond R.”’ Brown Aug. 6, 1945, Historical 
Library, Helena. 

«This trail was mapped wih the assistance, by field trip and 
interview, of several early residents of the area: Tom 
Aubrey, Frank Viele, William Welch, and Levi Burd. 
It was indicated in an Army map of 1881, in the His 
tori al Library, Helena, and a de‘ailed account of the 
route appeared in the Choteau Calumet, Dec. 18, 1885. 
The deep ruts are still visible in many places, particularly 
in coulees and near river crossings. 
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28. TRADING POST. This was estab- 
lished in 1876 as a mail station on the 
Ft. Shaw-Ft. Macleod Trail and was 
later used as a trading post for a short 
time.*? 
29. EMIGRANT GAP. On June Ist, 
1887, Mormon emigrants from Utah 
crossed the boundary here on their way 
to form a new settlement on Lee’s 
Creek, where Cardston, Alberta, now 
stands. There were eight families in 
this original party, six wagons and 
teams, with their cattle, horses, and 
crates of chickens.** 
30. WILLOW ROUNDS. Named be- 
cause of a circular formation of Willows 
growing here.** This was a most im- 
portant spot in the early history of the 
Marias. It was an often-used winter 
camp of the Blackfeet and the location 
of a series of well-known trading posts. 
After 1873 most of these posts were on 
the south side of the river, across from 
the reservation, so that the traders 
could not be controlled by agency 
policies in regard to sale of liquor and 
firearms in their trade with the In- 
dians. Hamell, or Armell, had a winter 
trading post here as early as 1848; I. G. 
Baker established a post at Willow 
Rounds in 1868;*° there was also a 
Northwest Fur Co. post in charge of 
Riplinger in 1869,*° a post operated by 
John W. Power in 1876,** and a winter 
trading post built by Culbertson in 
1877.** Sol Abbot later lived here, and 
a school and post office were estab- 
lished, making Willow Rounds one of 
the earliest white settlements north of 
the Missouri. 
31. AUBREY POST or FORT CUS- 
TER.** Operated by Charles Aubrey, 
a well-known trader in the plains area 
of Montana, who later settled on a 
ranch east of Browning. He had an in- 
%Tetter from Sous to Abel Farwell at Ft. Whoop-Up, Oct. 
13, 1876; also letter June 26, 1877 Agency Archives 
33 Tethbridge Herald, June 19, 1937, 
lig ag Eg Historical Society of Mont. Con 
tributions, Vol. III, p. 258. 
8° Great Falls Tribune, Jan. 6, 1935. Also indicated by Harry 
Stanford in his 1929 map of the Whoop-Up Trail, His- 
torical Library, Helena. 
Letter from Agent, May 22, 1876, Agency Archives. 
8% Daily Missoulian, Oct. 13, 1907. 
® Article by Charles Aubrey, Daily Missoulian, Oct. 13, 1907 
Here he refers to his post as being three miles above the 


Medi-ine Rock. The location of Aubrey Post is also 
described in a Dec. 23, 1879 letter in the Agency Archives. 
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terest in many trading posts in Black- 
foot country, (the post near Running 
Crane’s on Badger Creek and Old Fort 
Maginnis among others farther away,) 
being associated at one time with T. 
C. Powers, and travelled long distances 
from one to another.*° 

32. MEDICINE ROCK. This was per- 
haps the best known Indian landmark 
in Blackfoot Country. It was near an 
old Indian trail and was a sacred object 
to the Blackfeet, who placed gifts on it 
as they passed by. The rock itself was 
often cited as an important landmark by 
old-timers and freighters on the Whoop- 
Up Trail and has since been moved to 
the grounds of the Museum of the 
Plains Indian in Browning.*’ 

33. FORT CONRAD. A well-known 
post, begun originally by I. G. Baker 
and Co.** and later sold to Joe Kipp.** 
Schultz lived there for a time with Kipp 
and wrote extensively of the fort in his 
books. He pointed out it had an ex- 
cellent location for trading, on the trail 
from Ft. Benton to Ft. Macleod, and 
described the fort as being two rows 
of connecting log cabins with stables 
and a corral at the west end, forming 
three sides of a square.** 

34. WHOOP-UP TRAIL. Much has 
been written about this famous artery 
between Southern Alberta and Ft. Ben- 
ton, the head of steamboat navigation 
on the Missouri and hence the nearest 
shipping point for robes and furs as 
well as the source of supplies for the 
forts of Southern Alberta.*® Bull trains 
toiled over the vast prairie, covering 
only ten to fifteen miles a day, the bull 








“ Interview with Charles Aubrey’ s son, Tom, April 12, 1960, 
and from Harry Stanford’s 1929 map of the Whoop-Up 
Trail, Historical Library, Helena. 

41 This site was located with the assistance of Mrs. Marguerite 
Marmont of Shelby. Schultz mentions the Medicine Rock 
in Friends of My Life as an Indian, p. 149, and describes 
it as being credited by the Indians with supernatural pow- 
ers since each year it moved farther down the slope 

42 Letters from Agent to A. B. Hamilton, trader for I. G. 
Baker, Oct. 18, 1878 and Dec. 23, 1879. On May 9, 1882. 

letter was sent to Joe Kipp at Fort Conrad. Agency 

Archives 

48 Articles in the River Press, March 25, 1885, and Aug. 11, 
1886 

“4 My Life as an Indi p. 139. Schultz remarked in a letter 
dated Jan. 3, 1937, in the Historical Librarv, Helena, that 
although the fort had stood on the south side of the 
Marias, the current had und uubtedly undercut the site so 
that it would now te on the north side. 

*# An excellent description of freighting on this trail will be 
found in the chapter of “Life on the Trail” in Paul Sharp’s 
Whoop-Up Country, pp. 183-206. The trail itself in this 
map was located from Stanford’s 1929 man of the Whoop- 
Ip Trail and from an 1881 Army map, both in the His- 


Dp 
torical Library, Helena. 





INDIAN SCHOOLHOUSE at Government Square at 





the Blackfoot Agency on Badger Creek. 





whacker walking beside his teams, 
cracking his whip and shouting impre- 
cations. Each team was made up of six 
to twelve yoke of oxen pulling three 
wagons which were hitched together. 
Usually the teams travelled in trains 
of eight to ten of these units, winding 
along in a column of dust a mile long. 
The last bull train travelled this route 
in 1892.*° 


35. ROCKY SPRINGS. Midway point 
between Ft. Benton and Ft. Macleod. 
Stages, pulled by fast-moving mules, 
each four days out, met here to ex- 
change mail and passengers and re- 
turn.** This was a favorite camp site 
for freighters on the trail as well, with 
springs bubbling out of the ground and 
ample grass for their teams. 


36. DHS COULEE. Named for one of 
the oldest cow outfits in Montana, the 
Davis-Hauser-Stuart Ranching Co., with 
headquarters in the Judith Basin, which 
had a cow camp at Rocky Springs. It 
was excellent wintering country. The 
coulee itself is a wide series of valleys 
with springs at intervals, good grass, 
and shelter provided by the Rim 


above.** 

*“ Whoop-Up Trail, Gerald L. Berry (Applied Arts Products, 
Ltd., Edmonton, 1953) pp. 58-62. 

* Ibid., p. 67. 

* Field trip April 5, 1960 with Tom Aubrey and Ed Hughes 
»f Cut Bank, both of whom had stopped at the cow camp 
on the roundup before the turn of the century. 


37. SWEETGRASS HILLS. These 
hills were named as the result of a mis- 
translation of the Indian name for 
them: Kato-yi-six, meaning Sweet Pine 
Hills.*” This was the center of the buf- 
falo country, and half-breeds from the 
Red River Valley came all the way to 
these hills to hunt, packing the meat 
and hides home in their two-wheeled 
carts.°° This was the last hunting 
ground of the Blackfeet as well. Buf- 
falo were hunted here after they had 
disappeared from the rest of the prai- 
rie, and it was in this vicinity, in 1884, 
after the vast herds were exterminated 
by the white hunter in search of robes, 
that the last buffalo was killed by the 
Piegans. Before the 1870’s their num- 
bers were unbelievable. Capt. Meri- 
wether Lewis, in 1806 on his trip north- 
ward across the reservation, reported 
“such immense quantities of buffalo 
that the whole seemed a single herd,” 
and in 1874 W. G. Twining of the In- 
ternational Boundary Survey said the 
plains between the Sweetgrass Hills and 
the Rockies and southward to Ft. Ben- 
ton were “literally black” with buf- 
falo.*' 


# Old North Trail, McClintock, p. 77. Sweet Pine was used 
by the Blackfeet as cere nonial incense 

% Story of the Blackfeet, Ewers, p. 49. 

' The Horse, Ewers, pp. 148-49 
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E BIRD GRINNELL at the gle 





conceived the idea of 


>signation as the fourth largest 


BROWNING, located in the heart 
of the Blackfoot Country on the 


eastern edge of Glacier Park, in 
about 1911. The original photo- 

uph is owned by Peter Des- 
Rosier, Browning. 





38. MARIAS RIVER. Named by 
Lewis in 1805 after a cousin, Miss Maria 
Wood. The entire Marias River, from 
the junction of the Cut Bank and Two 
Medicine where it is formed to the Big 
Bend near the Missouri was a favorite 
wintering ground of the Blackfeet. The 
game roamed the prairies above, coming 
down to the river to water, and the 
bottoms provided fuel from the cotton- 
woods along the river banks, and shel- 
ter below the high bluffs.°* 

39. CUT BANK PASS. This was the 
pass in the area covered by this map 
most used by the Blackfeet on their 
trips back and forth across the moun- 
tains. Although steeper than _ the 
Marias Pass, it was also shorter and 
preferred by the Indians for that rea- 
son.°* 

40. GLACIER PARK. Created under 
the sponsorship of the naturalist George 
Bird Grinnell, in a bill signed by Presi- 
dent Taft on May 11, 1910. 

41, MARIAS PASS. John F. Stevens 
travelled to the summit of this pass in 
December, 1889 and pronounced it suit- 
able for the crossing of the Continental 
Divide by the Great Northern Railway. 
It is the lowest pass in use by any rail- 
road crossing the main divide of the 
Rockies. Construction was speeded up 
after Stevens’ exploration and the rail- 
road was completed in 1893. 


52 Interview with Tom Aubrey, March 7, 1960. See also Dail 
Missoulian, Oct. 13, 1907, and The Horse, Ewers, p. 125. 

Old North Trail, McClintock, p. 17. He describes on page 
51 a battle on this pass between the Blackfeet and the 
Kutenais 
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O PORTRAY calamity as gigantic as forest fire is a stag- 
gering assignment. But we could envision no more ap- 
propriate time to publish the picture-story of a great historic 
forest fire than at the end of Summer, 1960, when relief has 
finally come after the most dangerous fire season in many 
years. Historically, the year 1910 stands as the most dramatic 
and devastating season in the forests of the Pacific Northwest. 
It is on this hinge that we present this feature, exploring the 
awesome holocaust of 50 years ago. Three varied accounts of 
the 1910 tragedy, representing both official and eye-witness 
points of view, with documentary photographs, tell here the 
full story of what happened when the cinder-dry forests ig- 
nited in full wind-driven fury to destroy three million acres 
of timberland and snuff out 85 lives. We are grateful to the 
U. S. Forest Service Regional Headquarters in Missoula, the 
Wallace, Ida., Chamber of Commerce, and the Oregon His- 
torical Society for assistance in assembling this timely article. 
—The Editors. 
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Nature Sets the Stage 
As Defeated Men Pray 
For Quenching Rains 


by GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


Information Specialist 
U. S. Forest Service, Northern Region 


KY-HIGH billows of yellow-black 

smoke, winds from 60 to 100 miles 
an hour—wind and fire. Flames as 
high as mountains, spread out over 
many mountains, driving like hungry 
demons through towns, camps and 
mills. Three million acres charred black 
—dead. Dead animals, dead birds and 
fish and dead people. That was 1910, 
the year of the holocaust; the summer 
when wildfire seared the West from 
Minnesota to Washington. It was a 
tragic time when exhausted men fought 
to hold back all the hell that nature 
could muster. There was panic, hero- 
ism, and final failure: utter defeat 
against odds too gigantic for mere man 
to face and conquer. 
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REPORTED CASUALTIES were Ranger 
loe Halm and his crew, stationed in 
remote wilderness near the head- 
waters Joe River. Halm, a cele- 
brated f | player for Washington 
state College, cooly ordered his men 

waters of Timber Creek, using a 


restrain three terrified men who 
ind outrun the flames. 


Portland ‘Oregonian’ 
next day the news- 
them safe. The crew 


ed right at their Timber Creek 

> the fire. At left Joe Halm 
er the fire inspecting re- 
ire in which he almost 
rt the right, his camera- 
t the le Halm, whose eyewit- 
ry of the fire begins on page 55, 


) 


rical Soc. photos.) 
In the terrible summer of 1910, the 
mining cities of Wallace and Mullan, 


Idaho, were smothered and almost 
destroyed in a valley of flame; Taft, 
Haugan and DeBorgia, Montana, dis- 
appeared in a sweep of flames; and 
Newport, Washington, and Elk City, 
Idaho, braced and barely missed death 
by fire. Seventy-eight firefighters and 
seven others died. Then, while the 
ashes of fear and grief were still hot 
in the Northern Rockies, new fires 
roared to life along the Cascade Moun- 
tains (and in Minnesota, where 42 addi- 
tional people died in the border towns 
of Baudette and Spooner). 


The 1910 holocaust had its blazing 
birth when hurricane-driven flames 
struck, skipped and struck again and 
again from the Salmon River north to 
the Columbia. They roared over rivers, 
leaped across mountains, canyons and 
lakes—and they died quietly to the easy 
strength of a gentle rain, making 
mockery of the greatest efforts of a 
handful of poorly equipped men. Ex- 
cept for burying their dead, men were 


little more than frantic witnesses to a 
terrible whim of nature. 

The fire year of 1910 got off to a bad 
start. As early as April there was fire 
in the Coeur d’Alene National Forest 
while Halley’s Comet, ominous harbin- 
ger of the unknown, hung low in the 
southern May sky. More fires were soon 
burning. Hardly a sprinkle of rain fell, 
and by June 15 the forest situation was 
critical in the Pacific Northwest. August 
skies were hot, dirty and ominous. A 
host of fires now smudged daylight 
from the sky as foresters tallied over 
1,500 blazes. Men worked around the 
clock to recruit and organize firefight- 
ers, to get tools and food into the road- 
less, trail-less back country. 

Within a day after August 8, when 
the Army ordered colored troops into 
the area, the fires seemed to be largely 
under control. But on August 10 new 
wind drove the flames across fire lines 
and scattered them into new territory. 
By August 19, as the situation again 
seemed to be approaching control and 
men on the fire lines looked forward 
to rest, a threatening quiet descended 
upon the forest. 

August 20, 1910, was a terribly differ- 
ent day. The morning sky was cop- 
pery, breezes fingered the flames, fan- 
ned them, and as winds grew from the 





breezes, fire was driven upward into 
the crowns of countless trees. Then the 
hurricane struck. Burning brands rip- 
ped loose to ride the savage wind for 
miles. They smashed into distant hill- 


sides and started new fires. Flames 
raced to join others. The vast forests 
were now roofed, carpeted and spired 
with searing flame. More than 1,700 
large fires raged through northern 
Idaho, western Montana and eastern 
Washington. 

Final chaos reigned for 48 hours— 
hours packed with enough acts of hero- 
ism, panic and tragedy to fill several 
volumes. Official Forest Service re- 
ports, newspaper headlines and books 
all testify now to the hideousness of 
that world of fire. 

Twenty-eight firefighters were trap- 
ped in an inferno on Seltzer Creek 
near Avery, Idaho. Eighteen died in 
a circle of flames near a cabin on Big 
Creek off the St. Joe River. Ten men 
who sought refuge in Beauchamp’s 
clearing on the Middle Fork of Big 
Creek died a choking death there. Eight 
men of a crew of 60 suffocated in the 
mouth of a tunnel of the Bullion Mine 
near the Montana-Idaho line east of 
Wallace. Five of another crew of 42 
died in a prospect tunnel about 12 miles 
south of Wallace; and another man of 
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BLACKENED RUINS of the eastern end of Wallace, Ida., nestled in a narrow 


district, are shown in this panoramic view taken after the horror of Au 





julch in the rich Coeur d'Alene mining 
t 20, 1910. People still living remember 





the hot July weeks when lightning caused continuous fires in the adjacent St. Joe district, high winds sending burn- 
ing embers into the streets. Many residents began escaping the town but most remained to see much of their town 
burn when a changing wind sent the flames leaping across the canyon and into the town. Two Wallace townspeople 


were among the 85 official dead. 


U. S. Forest Service photo.) 





the same crew perished before he cou!d 
reach the tunnel. 

Panic helped the casualty list. Four 
men died trying to run from a fire on 
Swamp Creek, 12 miles from its junc- 
tion with the Clark Fork River. Two 
men rushed head-on into flames sweep- 
ing down DeFaut Gulch near Cabinet, 
Idaho. One firefighter died a short dis- 
tance northeast of Avery and another 
near timberline on Stevens Peak. 

Fortunately, when the final tally was 
made, the loss of human life—85 per- 
sons—was only a fraction of what had 
been feared. Early accounts had esti- 
mated the dead in Idaho and Montana 
at 300 or more. But stern, determined 
crew leaders had held down panic and 
led burned and sickened crews to 
safety. Ranger Ed Pulaski not only held 
his crew together and led them into a 
tunnel on Placer Creek, but, hideously 
burned, he also made his way into Wal- 
lace, Idaho, to warn the town of the 
advancing wall of flame. Joe Halm 
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saved his crew from their own panic at 
gun point. He forced them to hold their 
ground in a stream, while fire black- 
ened the country for miles around 
them. 

For several days after the blow-up, 
burned and injured firefighters made 
their way into what was left of Wal- 
lace. Over 100 were hospitalized there. 
As fire raced toward Wallace, catch-as- 
catch-can train crews made up rescue 
trains for runs to Spokane and Missoula. 
Colored troops holding the fire lines 
near Wallace also served as_ rescue 
parties to remnants of the fire crews. 
They helped man rescue trains and 
added comfort and heart during the 
last hours of the holocaust on the 
Idaho side. 

But even the refugee trains were no 
assurance of safety for all who boarded 
them. It was necessary that troops ride 
flat cars to ke handy in case of need, to 
remove burning windfalls from the 
tracks or to hold back the fire if needed. 







































HARRED ENTRANCE to War Eagle tunnel on 
west fork of Placer 


‘reek where Ranger 
Pulaski and 40 men escaped. Five men 

f smoke suffocation in the tunnel August 

und 21, 1910. Pulaski almost lost his life 
uding the tunnel entrance to prevent his 
if crazed men from racing out to certain 
1th or killing each other for places along 
the trickle of water on the tunnel floor. Pulaski 
iffered some loss of vision after the fire but 
ved to retirement and met his death in an 


accident. A fire-fighting tool, invented 
y him, is called a pulaski. 
Oregon Historical Soc. photo.) 


Some runs down the St. Regis River 
toward Missoula were made dramat- 
ically in a sea of flame. Over 1,000 per- 
sons were rescued in the 25-mile stretch 
between Avery and the Taft Tunnel, 
in which 16 railroad bridges—some of 
them over 700 feet in length — were 
destroyed by fire. 


Finally, when it seemed men could 
stand no more, the August winds died, 
and God-given moisture filled the air. 
Even snow fell blessedly on the peaks 
and gentle rain bathed the other slopes. 
The remaining fires settled down to 
burn slowly, steam, and finally die as 
penetrating rain covered the tortured 
region. Enough timber was lost in 1919 
to build 50,000 modern four-room 
houses. The loss of vital watershed and 
forage from the three million burned 
acres was incalculable. But the loss of 
human life—remarkably low though it 
was considering the extent and fierce- 
ness of the holocaust — saddened the 
nation. 


Golden Anniversary of 
Fiery Horror Occasions 
Thoughtful Reappraisal 


This retrospective look at the 1910 fire is by 
Garrett B. Holloway of Forest Grove, Ore., who 
spent boyhood summers at DeBorgia, Mont., and 
hecame familiar with and intrigued by the terri- 
tory involved in the “big fire”. A graduate of the 


University of Oregon, Mr. Holloway retired in 


1957 after a career of many years with lumber 
and logging concerns in Oregon and Washington. 
He has contributed items to a number of national 
publications, including Saturday Evening Post, 
Wall Street Journal, and The New Yorker. 


by GARRETT B. HOLLOWAY 

I IT WERE customary in. this 

country to commemorate calamity by 
a display of pageantry, 1960 would be 
notable as the golden anniversary of the 
most disastrous forest fire in U. S. his- 
tory. The terrible conflagration of 1910 
is still called by old-timers in Western 
Montana and Northern Idaho the “Big 
Fire’. It covered some three million 
acres, upproximately the size of Con- 
necticut or more than that of Delaware 
and Rhode Island combined. 
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Although some of the territory in- 
volved had been government forest lan 
for a number of years, it was not until 
1908 that a district office was estab- 
lished at Missoula, Montana, charged 
with protecting forests extending from 
a short distance east of the Continental 
Divide to Northeastern Washington. The 
total area administered by the Missoula 
office was in excess of forty million 
acres, or about one fourth the land mass 
of Texas and larger than either New 
York State or Pennsylvania. 


To understand the nature of this sec- 
tion at that time, it is necessary to know 
that much of it was heavily forested, 
primitive and practically inaccessible. 
Where paved U. S. Highway 10 now 
leads gently westward from Missoula, 
there were only poorly built, winding, 
narrow dirt roads. Today it is possible 
to drive on good pavement from Mis- 
soula to the rugged summit of the Bit- 
terroot Mountains at the Idaho line, 
in-less than three hours without reach- 
ing excessive speeds. Most travel in 
1910 was via the Northern Pacific rail- 
way and its branches westward from 
Missoula, although the Puget Sound ex- 
tension of the Milwaukee Railroad was 
being constructed at the time. 

In a favorable year with plenty of 
rain, the hazard from forest fire in this 
Western Rocky Mountain section is not 
as high as one would suspect. Such 
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years do occur from time to time and 
concern is always felt and vigilance is 
high, but 1910 was to prove a terrible 
exception. Although the customary deep 
fall of snow had occurred in the pre- 
vious winter, the spring was warmer 
than normal and the snow melted and 
flowed away early. To add to the un- 
favorable circumstances, very little rain 
fell during the spring months of 1910, 
and by the start of summer the ground 
was parched; all vegetation, except the 
evergreen trees of the forests, was 
brown and easily ignited. 

Although there was little rain there 
were, indeed, altogether too many 
thunder storms. These added more to 
the hazard than would clear weather. 
Lightning fires became commonplace in 
1910 and of the nearly 3,000 small fires 
which had occurred by July, a consider- 
able number were started by lightning. 


Three thousand fires sound more 
ominous than they actually were. The 
real disaster had not yet arrived. The 
forest crews, however, had little time 
for idleness, for the conquering of a 
small fire sometimes proves a heavy 
task. Lightning fires were not apt to 
remain unquenched long in a favorable 
location. But very few trails had been 
built up to this time and usually in 
order to reach a new fire it was neces- 
sary to build a new one. This delayed 
arrival of forestry fighters at the scene 


























HONKY-TONK settlement cf Grand 
Forks, Ida., is shown in these two pic- 


tures taken before and after the 1910 
This lively little settlement, situ 

i a mile from the Taft Tunnel, was 

a notorious camp built up during the 
uilding of the tunnel. It was com 
letely destroyed by the flames, but 
Imost immediately bars and taverns 
were doing a k-risk business in tents 
right). Oregon Historical Soc. photos.) 





and allowed the fire, which might have 
been only a small one could it have 
been reached quickly, to attain such 
size that its control was a much more 
difficult problem. 

W. B. Greeley (later to become head 
of the Forest Service in Washington, 
D. C.) was in charge of the vast U.S.F.S. 
district administered from Missoula. It 
is probable that he never spent a more 
hectic, harried or active summer than 
that of 1910. During the first half of 
July the danger increased from day to 
day. Greeley gradually added to his 
force by hiring temporary employees. 
During the early, threatening period 
the total fire-fighting force reached 
something like three thousand. Al- 
though that seems like a large number 
it was approximately the same as the 
number of fires burning or which had 
occurred at the time. Considering the 
logistical difficulties of travel and sup- 
plies, this was a thinly-spread fighting 
force, even had all men been experts or 
at least familiar with the forests. As a 
matter of fact, however, hundreds of the 
men were drifters, picked up on the 
“skid rows” of Butte and Spokane. The 
forces did include a number of veteran 
lumberjacks to whom fighting fire was 
an old story. 

In spite of the inefficiency of some 
temporary help, poor equipment and 
communications, by the middle of July 
most of the small fires were under 
control. 

The weather continued dry and hot 
and there was an increase in wind fre- 
quency. During early August, as the in- 
tensity of fires and the danger in- 
creased, President Taft ordered the War 
Department to furnish troops to assist 
in combating them. Although consider- 




























able delay was experienced in the ar- 
rival of the soldiers, ten companies 
finally were assigned to the Missoula 
division of the Forest Service. These 
were used mostly in the extreme west- 
ern part of Montana and across the 
summit in Idaho. 


Shortly after the middle of August, 
wind from the southwest reached hurri- 
cane proportions and swept across the 
territory where fires were burning. 
Small blazes quickly erupted into major 
conflagrations. Droves of forest ani- 
mals, deer, elk, bear, moose and cougars, 
fled from the forests. Two rangers in 
the Clearwater section of Northern 
Idaho made their way through ten miles 
of fire to reach Stites, Idaho, to obtain 
help. During part of the journey they 
crawled along the bed of a small stream 
where the water was scorching hot. 

Billings, far away to the east in Mon- 
tana, was completely dimmed by smoke. 
Smoke even reached Denver, nearly a 
thousand miles from the Idaho-Montana 
boundary. A report was printed in the 
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O R & N DEPOT and the Coeur d'Alene Hotel (right background) were empty shells after the fire of 1910 consumed 
many buildings in Wallace, Ida. As the fire raced toward 
made up rescue trains for runs to Spokane and Missoula. 
the fire threat and drinking water to the town. The water 
water came down the streams was “like lye’, according t 
Commerce which furnished this dramatic picture. 


Wallace on the morning of Aug. 20, skeleton train crews 

some rains two days after the fire brought an end to 
rrying flumes into Wallace had been burned, and what 
Fred R. Levering, manager Wallace Chamber of 





newspapers that one of the branches of 
the Coeur d’Alene River was filled with 
dead fish which had apparently been 
cooked in the boiling water. 

During late August the fire spread 
to the town of Wallace, Idaho, center of 
the Coeur d’Alene mining district, one 
of the richest lead areas of the United 
States, and situated in a narrow gulch 
surrounded by mountains. At this time 
the Portland Oregonian commented: “It 
is doubtful if there is any other city 
the size of Wallace [3,200] that can 
buast of as many millionaires.” At 
least a third of the town was destroyed, 
with a loss of around a million dollars. 
Five evacuation trains were assembled 
to take away the homeless. During this 
time the telephone operators of the 
town stayed at their posts and gave 
free service to anyone who needed it. 
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Other towns to be damaged were 
Avery in Idaho, division point on the 
Milwaukee road; and in Western Mon- 
tana, the small towns of Taft, Saltese 
and DeBorgia. The Milwaukee Road, 
which had been recently built through 
the Bitterroot Mountains that divide 
Montana and Idaho, was so badly dam- 
aged with the loss of bridges (24 out of 
29 were completely ruined), the burn- 
ing of ties and the distortion of rails 
from the heat, that for all practical 
purposes it had to be entirely rebuilt 
from Haugan, Montana to Avery, Idaho. 

A ranger on the Coeur d’Alene Na- 
tional Forest at this time was Edward 
Pulaski, a great grandson of Count 
Casimir Pulaski, who was born in Po- 
land in 1748 and, when driven into 
exile, came to America, joined Washing- 
ton’s army, became a brigadier-general, 
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jerick Ames and five mem- 
Bell's fire crew died in 


DEATH TRAP. 
bers of Ranger 
hole on the homestead of Joe Beauchamp 


this 

n the Middle Fork of Big Creek, Idaho, Aug. 
0 and 21, 1910. Ames, a 35-year-old home- 

teader, had a claim on Ames Creek and had 
me from Kellogg to bury his household goods 

und save them from the advancing fire. En 
intering the large crew of Ranger Bell, he 


lunteered to stay and help, and lost his life. 
Vhen inferno adv upon them, Bell 
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rdered his men to take refuge in a small px 
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seeing there was room for all of them, 
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and was fatally wounded at Savannah 
in 1779. Ranger Pulaski was given 
credit for saving forty men trapped in 
the Coeur d’Alene forest. Pulaski, who 
served about 20 years more, ironically 
met his death in an automobile col- 
lision. Not only is he remembered for 
resourceful heroism, but for a much- 
used fire-fighting tool, half hoe and 
half ax, invented by him and known as 
a pulaski. 

There was an occasional touch of 
humor. At Taft, Montana, headquarters 
for the construction of the Milwaukee’s 
8,733-foot St. Paul Pass tunnel, a man 
was seen carrying a case of whiskey 
from one of the town’s numerous 
saloons. When asked about his actions, 
he stated that he thought that the box 
contained gasoline and that he was do- 
ing his best to prevent an explosion! 

In late August a Seattle newspaper 
dispatch from Spokane, under the sub- 
head “Death List Uncertain,” said, with 
what must have seemed to many a trace 























of grim irony: “The lost were nearly 
all laborers picked up by the employ- 
ment agencies of Spokane and Missoula. 
None of the graduates of the Yale 
Forestry School were killed or injured.” 
During the last few days of August, 
rain began to fall in many places where 
fires were burning; with snow on some 
of the higher elevations. What thou- 
sands of men had been unable to do, 
nature succeeded in accomplishing. 
As with any great disaster, rumors 
often took the place of hard facts. Head- 
lines in the newspapers of the period 
often put the human loss in the hun- 
dreds. The records show only 85 deaths. 
The loss of timber was so enormous 
that it adversely affected the economy 
of the section for years. The lowest es- 
timate was six billion feet (some other 
estimates ran about a third more). 
Much of this was Idaho white pine, one 
of the most valuable species growing 
in the Northwest. Such footage would 
be enough to keep a large sawmill in 
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hundred 


continuous operation for a 
years or more. 

Only some three hundred million feet 
of burned timber was ultimately sal- 
vaged, logged off by several small mills 
for a few years after 1910. The writer 
spent his youth at and near DeBorgia 
between 1911 and 1914. At various 
times, three mills operated in that vi- 
cinity. It is unlikely that the production 
of any of these exceeded a carload of 
lumber per day. Another mill operated 
at Taft, farther to the west, and still 
another at Borax, not far from the sum- 
mit of the Bitterroots. Several other 
logging camps also shipped logs to long 
established Montana and Idaho mills. 

Work in the salvage mills was far 
from being a job for a person who in- 
sisted on cleanliness. By the end of 
the day an employee was likely to have 
his hands, face and clothing completely 
black, the dust from the charred logs 
having settled over him. To make it 
worse, bathing facilities were of the 
most promitive sort and some of the 
men at the Taft mill occasionally went 
so far as to bathe in one of the moun- 
tain streams, almost as cold as ice, 
coming as the water did from the melt- 
ing snow a few miles away. 

In travelling this region today, a 
stranger would never suspect that it 
had been so devastated. In the summer 
of 1958 I drove westward from Mis- 
soula feeling like a stranger to unknown 
territory. Intending to stop at DeBorgia 
for a short stay, I found myself almost 
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RANGER EDWARD PULASKI, descendant of Pol- 
ish royalty and hero of the 1910 fire, is pictured 
here with family and friends. Pulaski was cred- 
ited with saving the lives of 40 of his men trapped 
in the Coeur d'Alene forest by urging them to 
take refuge in a mine tunnel on Placer Creek. 
Left to right, rear row: Ranger Pulaski; his wife, 
Emma; daughter, Elsie, and Gladys Noxon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Straw are seated in the foreground. 
(Oregon Historical Soc. photo.) 





past the village before realizing the lo- 
cation, the forest-covered hills having 
entirely changed its appearance. To be 
sure, upon penetrating into the woods 
one still finds traces of the 1910 fire; 
but one unfamiliar with the region 
would find it hard to believe the reality 
of half a century ago. 

Perhaps it is pertinent to ponder 
about whether a similar fire could oc- 
cur in the Bitterroot section of Mon- 
tana and Idaho should weather condi- 
tions duplicate those of 1910. The an- 
swer is that fires caused by lightning 
can readily begin during any dry sea- 
son. Regrettably there is even greater 
danger from careless campers, tourists 
and smokers because there are so many 
more of them. Up to August 1, 1960, 
Forest Service officials estimated that 
16,700 acres in the northern region had 
been ravaged by 727 fires. This was 
shaping up as the worst season since 
1946, when 35,913 acres were destroyed 
by 1,232 fires. 

But Summer, 1960, reveals an entirely 
different picture of fire fighting than 
was the case 50 years ago. Most forests 
can now be reached by modern roads. 
Inaccessible places and wilderness areas 
are reached by planes dropping retard- 
ants and when critically necessary, by 
intrepid “smokejumpers,” who _para- 
chute in, well equipped and _ highly 
trained in scientific methods. Oddly 
enough, even great fires like floods, 
famine and earthquake, are quickly for- 
gotten. Every year the same vigilance 
is required to prevent small fires from 
becoming big ones, to educate a heed- 
less public to be careful with camp- 
fires and cigarettes, to anticipate a dry 
season with enough equipment and men 
to prevent another raging holocaust out 
of control. It can always happen again. 





















Gallant Joe Halm Tells 


His Dramatic Experience 


Ranger Joe B. Halm, once a star football player 
for Washington State college, joined the Forest 


Service in 1909 and by the next year was a com- 
petent woodsman. Assigned to the rugged wilder- 
ness area near the headwaters of St. Joe and 
Clearwater Rivers during the terrible summer of 
1910, it was thought that he and his crew had 


been victims of the raging fire. But Joe Halm 
lived to tell about it and now lives in retirement 
at Missoula. Portions of his account are reprinted 
by courtesy of the U. S. Forest Service. 


cr OF THE underbrush dashed a 
man: grimy, breathless, hat in 
hand. At his heels came another. Then 
a whole crew, all casting fearful glances 
behind them. “She’s coming! The 
whole country’s afire! Grab your stuff. 
ranger, and let’s get outa here!” gasped 
the leader. 

This scene, on the afternoon of 
August 20, 1910, stands out vividly in 
my memory. The place was a tiny, tim- 
bered flat along a small creek in the 
headwaters of the St. Joe River, in 
Idaho. The little flat, cleared of under- 
growth to accommodate our small camp, 
seemed dwarfed beneath the great pines 
and spruce. The little stream swirled 
and gurgled beneath the dense growth 
and windfall, and feebly lent moisture 
to the thirsting trees along its banks. 

For weeks forest rangers with crews 
of men had been fighting in a vain en- 
deavor to hold in check the numerous 
fires which threatened the very heart 
of the great white-pine belt in the for- 
ests of Idaho and Montana. For days 
an ominous, stifling pall of smoke had 
hung over the valleys and mountains. 
Crews of men, silent and grim, worked 
along the encircling fire trenches. Bear, 
deer, elk and mountain lions stalked 
stary-eyed and restless through the 
camps, their fear of man overcome by a 
greater terror. Bewildered birds hop- 
ped about in the thickets, their song sub- 
dued, choked by the stifling smoke and 
oppressive heat. No rain had fallen since 
May. All vegetation stood crisp and 
brown, seared and withered by the long 
drought, as if by blight. The fragrance 
of summer flowers had given way to 


the tang of dead smoke. The withered 
ferns and grasses were covered by a 
hoar-frost of gray ashes. Men, red-eyed 
and sore of lung, panted for a breath of 
untainted air. The sun rose and set be- 
yond the pall of smoke. All nature 
seemed tense, unnatural and ominous. 


It had taken days to slash a way 
through the miles of tangled wilderness 
to our fire, sixty-five miles from a 
railroad. On August 18, this fire was 
confined within trenches. All seemed 
well—a day or two more and all would 
have been considered safe. Difficulties 
in transportation developed which ne- 
cessitated reducing our crew from 
eighty-five to eighteen men. 

I had just returned after guiding our 
remaining packers with their stock to 
one of our supply camps, when our de- 
moralized crew dashed in. Incoherently, 
the men told how the fire had sprung 
up everywhere about them as they 
worked. The resinous smoke had be- 
come darker, the air even more oppres- 
sive and quiet. As if by magic, sparks 
were fanned to flames which licked the 
trees into one great conflagration. They 
had dropped their tools and fled for 
their lives. A great wall of fire was 
coming out of the northwest. Even at 
that moment small, charred twigs came 
sifting out of the darkening sky. The 
foreman, still carrying his ax, was the 
last to arrive. “Looks bad,” he said. 
Together we tried to calm the men. 
The cook hurried the preparation of an 
early supper. A slight wind now stir- 
red the treetops overhead; a faint, dis- 
tant roar was wafted to my ears. The 
men heard it; a sound as of heavy wind, 
or a distant waterfall. Three men, be- 
lieving safety lay in flight, refused to 
stay. “We’re not going to stay here and 
be roasted alive. We're going.” 

Things looked bad. Drastic steps 
were necessary. Supper was forgotten. 
I slipped into my tent and strapped on 
my gun. As I stepped out a red glow 
was already lighting the sky. The men 
were pointing excitedly to the north. 

“She’s jumped a mile across the can- 
yon,” said the foreman, who had been 
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talking quietly to the men. Stepping be- 
fore them, I carelessly touched the hol- 
ster of the gun and delivered an ulti- 
matum with outward confidence, which 
I by no means felt. 

“Not a man leaves this camp. We’ll 
stay by this creek and live to tell about 
it. [ll see you through. Every man 
hold out some grub, a blanket, and a 
tool. Chuck the rest in that tent, drop 
the poles and bury it.” 

The men did not hesitate. The sup- 
plies, bedding, and equipment were 
dumped into the tent, the poles jerked 
out, and sand shoveled over it. Some 
ran with armloads of canned goods to 
the small bar in the creek, an open 
space scarcely thirty feet across. Frying 
pans, pails, and one blanket for each 
man were moved there. Meanwhile the 
wind had risen to hurricane velocity. 
Fire was now all around us, banners of 
incandescent flames licked the sky. 
Showers of large, flaming brands were 
falling everywhere. The quiet of a few 
minutes before had become a horrible 
din. The hissing, roaring flames, the 
terrific crashing and rending of falling 
timber was deafening, terrifying. Men 
rushed back and forth trying to help. 
One young giant, crazed with fear, 
broke and ran. I dashed after him. He 
came back, wild-eyed, crying hysteri- 
cally. The fire had closed in, the heat 
became intolerable. 

All our trust and hope was in the lit- 
tle stream and the friendly gravel bar. 
Some crept beneath wet blankets, but 
falling snags drove them out. There 
was wet air over the water. Armed 
with buckets, we splashed back and 
forth in the shallow stream throwing 
water as high as our strength would 
permit, drenching the burning trees. A 
great tree crashed across our bar; one 
man went down, but came up unhurt. 
A few yards below, a great log jam, an 
acre or more in extent, the deposit of 
a cloudburst in years gone by, became 
a roaring furnace, a threatening hell. 
If the wind changed, a single blast from 
this inferno would wipe us out. Our 
drenched clothing steamed and smoked; 
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still the men fought. Another giant tree 
crashed, cutting deep into the little bar, 
blinding and showering us with sparks 
and spray. But again the men nimbly 
side-stepped the hideous meteoric mon- 
ster. 

After what seemed hours, the scream- 
ing, hissing, and snapping of millions 
of doomed trees, and the showers of 
sparks and burning brands grew less. 
The fire gradually subsided. Words 
were spoken. The drenched, begrimed 
men became more hopeful. Some even 
sought tobacco in their water-soaked 
clothing. Another hour and we began 
to feel the chill of the night. 

Dawn broke almost clear of smoke, 
the first in weeks. Men began to crawl 
stiffly out from their burrows and look 
about. Such a scene! The green, stand- 
ing forest of yesterday was gone; in its 
place a charred and smoking mass of 
melancholy wreckage. The virgin trees, 
as far as the eye could see, were broken 
or down, devoid of a single sprig of 
green. Miles of trees—sturdy, forest 
giants — were laid prone. Only the 
smaller trees stood, stripped and broken. 
The great log jam still burned. Save 
for the minor burns and injuries, all 
were safe. 

The cook had already salvaged a 
breakfast from the trampled cache in 
the creek. Frying ham and steaming 
coffee drove away the last trace of dis- 
comfort. 

“What are your plans?” asked the 
foreman, after several cups of coffee. 

“First we'll dig out our tent, salvage 
the grub, and then look the fire over. 
We'll order more men and equipment 
and hit the fire again.” 

Little did I know as I spoke that our 
fire that morning was but a dot on the 
blackened map of Idaho and Montana. 
After breakfast we picked our way 
through the fire to our camp of yes- 
terday. All was safe. We moved the 
remaining equipment to the little bar. 
Our first thought was for the safety of 
our two packers and the pack stock at 
our supply camp. The foreman and I 
set out through the fire over the route 





of the old trail, now so changed and un- 
natural. With ever-increasing apprehen- 
sion we reached the first supply camp 
where I had left the packers. Only a 
charred, smoking mass of cans and 
equipment marked the spot. 

What had become of the men? Not 
a sign of life could we find. They must 
have gone to the next supply camp. 
We hurried on, unmindful of the chok- 
ing smoke and our burned shoes. We 
came upon our last supply camp; this, 
too, was a charred, smoldering mass. 
Still no signs of the men. A half mile 
beyond we suddenly came upon the re- 
mains of a pack saddle; then, another; 
the girths had been cut. Soon we found 
the blackened remains of a_ horse. 
Feverishly we searched farther. Next 
we found a riding saddle. With sinking 
hearts we hastened on. More horses and 
more saddles. The fire was growing 
hotter. We halted, unable to go farther. 
We must go back for help and return 
when the heat had subsided. 

Smoke darkened the sky; the wind 
had again risen to a gale; trees were 
once more falling all about us. We took 
shelter in a small cave in a rock ledge 
where the fire had burned itself out. 
Here we sat, parched, almost blind with 
smoke and ashes. 

At last we crept out of our cramped 
quarters and retraced our steps. The 
storm had subsided slightly. If the re- 
mains of the trail had been littered that 
morning, it was completely filled now. 
We came to a bend in the creek where 
the trail passed over a sharp hogback. 
As we neared the top, we again came 
into the full fury of the wind. Unable 
to stand, pelted by gravel and brands 
and blinded by ashes, we crawled 
across the exposed rocky ledges. I had 
never before, nor have I since, faced 
such a gale. On the ridges and slopes 
every tree was now uprooted and down. 
We passed the grim remains of the 
horses and supply camps. In the dark- 
ness we worked our way back over and 
under the blackened, fallen trees. 

By firelight we ate and related our 
fears as to the fate of the packers. As 


we talked, one of the men pointed to 
the east and cried, “Look, she’s com- 
ing again!” The sky in the east had 
taken on a hideous, reddish glow which 
became lighter and lighter. To the 
nerve-racked men it looked like another 
great fire bearing down upon us. Si- 
lently the men watched the phenom- 
enon which lasted perhaps ten minutes. 
Then the realization came that the sky 
was clearing of smoke. In another brief 
space of time the sun shone. 

From Ranger Haines I heard the 
story of our packers. Shortly after I 
had left them they had become alarmed. 
Hastily saddling the fourteen head of 
horses, they had left the supply camp 
for Iron Mountain, sixty miles away. 
Before a mile was covered they real- 
ized the fire was coming and that, en- 
cumbered with the slow-moving stock, 
escape would be impossible. They cut 
the girths and freed the horses, hoping 
they might follow. Taking a gentle lit- 
tle saddle mare between them, they 
fled for their lives, one ahead, the other 
holding the animal by the tail. By su- 
perhuman effort they reached the sum- 
mit on the Idaho-Montana state line. 
Here the fire in the sparse timber lost 
ground. On sped the men down the 
other side until the fire was left be- 
hind. Ten miles farther, completely ex- 
hausted, they reached a small cabin, 
where they unsaddled their jaded, faith- 
ful little horse, threw themselves into 
a bunk and fell asleep. 

Two hours later the whinny of the 
horse awoke them. A glare lighted the 
cabin. They rushed out; the fire was 
again all around them! They rescued 
the little horse from the already burn- 
ing barn and dashed down the gulch. 
It was a desperate race for life. Two 
miles of this brought them to some old 
placer workings and safety. 

They had crossed a mountain range 
and covered a distance of nearly forty 
miles in a little over six hours, includ- 
ing their stay at the cabin—almost a 
superhuman feat. 

Returning to Wallace, I learned that 
the outside world had suffered far 
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more than we. Eighty-five men had 
given up their lives. The hospitals were 
overflowing with sick and injured. Hun- 
dreds had become homeless refugees. 
Assigned the task of photographing 
the scene of the many casualties, I had 
an opportunity to observe the extent of 
the appalling disaster and to reconstruct 
the scene of the last, hopeless stand 


taken by those heroic, unselfish men 
who gave their lives that others might 
live. 

Decades have passed through the 
hour-glass of time, and nature has long 
since reclothed the naked landscape 
with grass, shrubs and trees, but the 
great sacrifice of human life can never 
be replaced or forgotten. 





HISTORIC FOREST FIRES 


Fires raging through the forests have ranked with floods, earthquakes, and tor- 
nadoes as major calamities. Some big fires that have occurred in the United States 
and Canada are listed below. Figures on lives lost and area burned in the earlier 
fires are based on fragmentary and often conflicting accounts. In any event, the sta- 
tistics tell only part of the story. For sheer loss of human life, the Peshtigo fire in 
1871 rates as one of the worst disasters our country has ever known. Entire towns 
and communities were destroyed. Five times as many people were killed as in the 
great Chicago fire which began the same day. 


The Cloquet fire in 1918 gutted and left in ashes the community of Cloquet, Minn., 
a thriving town of 12,000 people. The Tillamook fire in 1933 killed 12 billion board- 
feet of high-quality timber, and the loss to labor, industry, and the public was esti- 
mated at $350 million. In the Maine fires of 1947, hospitals, schools, churches, hotels, 
homes, farms, and businesses were wiped out. The Red Cross alone spent $2,357,000 
for relief and rehabilitation. Damage to timber and property ran into millions. 











Name of fire Date Location Acres burned Lives lost 
| ae ae J ee» eS Maine and New Brunswick . 3,000,000 160 
Eee 1837.. ees |) 
I i acecechanteinie een ee DEE SR a Re RTE eRe 450,000 easneace 
| eee SP CD sincciscsnseaccionasnnce SAINT: ccaccccctasitlascadaamnnicineitiaciaosmianeieiianiiten 1,600,000 = eesseaee 
EES EEE ES. 1860... ....regon ...... rs 
SE ees a eens ... Oregon - rs 
ELE race ae ere 1868 (September) ...Oregon A 
I i al aaa 1868 (September)..... -Washington and Oregon 300,000 Sasdalees 
Peshtig« si ...1871 (October)........... Wisconsin .... 1,280,000 1,500 
Michigan fires...................-.- ep ores Michigan .............--- | 
tT es 5 ESR ER, FF ae «ee Wyoming .. 500,000 
sid icacbicpnsseckpsindcahieninedie 1880 (September)................. Quebec . 3 
Ee eee 1881 (September)................. Michigan ....... 1,000,000 138 
TOO TT OO 1891 (Mary).........-..-0.-------s--s WiSCONSIN ........--. 64,000 ace 
IN ich ccananeansichianahionebinnk POU ID ccctocndaietnectsinacnicmad Wisconsin ....... 100,000 13 
| ee Rea Ree 1894 (September)... ...Minnesota ... sil 160,000 418 
SE i eee 1902 (September)................. Oregon and Washington 604,000 18 
ne SS ae ae 1903 (April-June).................New York SO000 ss csssams 
BI iijscaideoibhealpenstaiennenetea 1908 (August).............. appt British Columbia 64,000 9 
Re eee 1908 (September)................. Minnesota ee —té<“«;i‘CtCN 
Great Idaho...... oo ee Idaho and Montana 3,000,000 85 
EEE SE Eo 1910 (October).. ...Minnesota and Ontari 300,000 42 
Nc nicecsakaleiptidbinseniiii 1918 (October)......................Minnesota . wisaatiaaine 400 
Matilja Canyon 1932 (September).................California . 220,000 ” 
SS eee 1933 (August).................. ..Oregon 267,000 ] 
ae 1947 (October).................-...-Maine 200,000 16 
I I ii crtsscnecnietnance 1947 (October) Texas . 55,000 

(U. S, Forest Service Document) 
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A Roundup of the new western books 
Edited by “Robert G. Athearn 


“WESTERN STORY: THE RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF CHARLEY O’KIEFFE, 
1884-1898,” by Charley O’Kieffe, with 
introduction by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
(University of Nebraska Press, Lin- 
coln, 1960, xvi, 224 pp., supplementary 
notes, $4.50). Our reviewer is Wil- 
liam D. Aeschbacher, distinguished 
western historian and director of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Dr. Aeschbacher is also secretary of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation. 


This is volume II of the Pioneer Heritage 
Series commenced last year by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press. The first vol- 
ume, “Mollie,” was enthusiastically re- 
ceived as doing what the series intended— 
telling the history of the plains country, 
not from the viewpoint of the “shakers and 
doers” but from that of the common peo- 
ple who lived there. 

The second volume meets this require- 
ment even better than the first. It is a 
change of pace, as Mollie Dorsey in the 
first book fancied herself, and was, always 
a member of the more substantial, the 
“leading citizen” group of her community 
whether in Indiana, Nebraska City or Den- 
ver. Her writing showed an acute con- 
sciousness of position and of her “gentility,” 
so that the Victorian refinement of this 
voice from the frontier was one of the 
notable things about her journal. 

Charley O’Kieffe was not from a family 
marked by either gentility or substance. 
His father, John O’Kieffe, an Irish immi- 
grant, was home enough to sire nine chil- 
dren of whom Charley was the youngest. 
He disappeared about the time Charley 
was born in 1879, so Charley never saw 
him. The O’Kieffes had moved to south- 
eastern Nebraska by 1879 when Charley 
was born, and the mother took her four 


Fatt 1960 


youngest and moved to northwestern 
Nebraska in 1884. It is the life of the 
family of a poor widow and her children 
trying to get by on a western Nebraska 
homestead that he recounts. Charley didn’t 
have any place in the community to main- 
tain, and he writes without any inhibition. 

Mr. O’Kieffe wrote this story when he 
was 77, some 58 years after he left Sheri- 
dan County. There are errors in memory, 
mostly corrected by the footnotes appended 
to a well edited manuscript. There are 
other statements that may well be chal- 
lenged, but the book has the essence of a 
good reminiscence—the ability to catch the 
flavor of a time and place. 

From growing up in the area Charley 
described, and from a study of ‘it, his 
descriptions ring true to the reviewer. Over 
and beyond that Charley writes a good 
story, one that is pleasant to sit down with. 

Charley hates the typed West and West- 
erners portrayed on television—he says 
this almost too often. If you wonder what 
other West there was, this book will tell 
you in a few hours of very enjoyable read- 
ing. 





Dr. Robert G. Athearn, head wrangler of 
“Reader's Remuda”, has taken a jaunt to the 
old country. We are privileged to have another 
top hand who will ride herd in his absence. 

Bob Athearn is in Great Britain for the coming 
academic year, teaching American History. But, 
we hasten to add, he’s in Western Britain — 
Wales, to be exact—the University College of 
North Wales, at Bangor. 

Meantime, Dr. Athearn's colleague on the his- 
tory faculty of the University of Colorado, Carl 
Ubbelohde, will chouse up the new ones on the 
literary range during the next two or three issues 
and run them through the chute for our readers. 

Carl is a man who stands with feet wide 
apart, working both colonial and western history. 
He was co-author with Bob Athearn of “Centen- 
nial Colorado”, published in 1959, and this year 
he produced “The Vice-Admiralty Courts and the 
American Revolution” (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill). His next work, already 
well underway, is a full-scale history of Colorado, 
his adopted state. 
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“FRONTIER WAYS: SKETCHES OF 
LIFE IN THE OLD WEST,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Dale. (U. of Texas 
Press, Austin, 1959. xiv, 257 pp., 
$4.50.) This review is by Wallace D. 
Farnham, professor of history at the 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Some historians have lately been slicing 
away at the moral and economic stature of 
the pioneer farmer, whose heroic qualities 
fade as his dubious cultural attainments 
and his reliance upon outside capital and 
leadership become more obvious. Profes- 
sor E. E. Dale reminds us of the older pic- 
ture in “Frontier Ways,” a collection of 
previously published essays on the society 
of the prairie pioneer. These twelve essays 
make up an unusually complete book. 

Two treat the era of the cowboy, and the 
others range widely from general problems 
of the prairie farmer to specific topics like 
medicine, religion, and education. The last 
chapter is a portrait of the extinct village 
of Old Navajoe, Oklahoma. In a foreword, 
the author offers as a unifying theme the 
Webbian thesis that “a vitally different en- 
vironment” revolutionized life for the set- 
tler. This proves an unsuccessful species of 
cement, for the thesis is ignored in some 
chapters. Nor was it necessary, for Profes- 
sor Dale’s attitude toward his subject per- 
meates the book and holds it together very 
well. 

The book is, in fact, heavily autobio- 
graphical, and one wishes it had been more 
so. Not only is much of the information de- 
rived from the author’s experiences, as he 
warns at the outset, but the entire book 
comes close to being a personal affirmation 
of faith—or so it would seem to one un- 
acquainted with the author. What might 
succeed as autobiography often fails as his- 
tory. Thus when the author generalizes, 
as he does for whole chapters, he produces 
an unconvincing stereotype, in which the 
prairie pioneers have a monopoly on the 
desirable human qualities. 

If “complete democracy” and “absolute 
equality” existed among caitlemen, what is 
one to make of the Cheyenne Club? Does 
“buoyant optimism” describe the prairie 
farmer in the Populist era? The thesis that 
the people were not pure materialists is 
well sustained, but this negative conclu- 
sion allows one to suspect, contrary to the 
author’s obvious belief, that cultural re- 
gression occurred on the frontier. 

Some of the chapters could have been 
written about many frontier regions. They 
could also have been written about a good 
many well-established communities; the 
reviewer was reminded often of his Iowa 
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boyhood in the 1930’s. One misses a dis- 
cussion of the social effects of the railroad, 
one of which was surely to reduce the iso- 
lation and therefore the uniqueness of the 
“frontier.” Altogether, Professor Dale’s 
attempts to generalize from his experiences 
in Oklahoma yield a drab world of forti- 
tude, piety, and togetherness that can 
hardly have existed, and his insistence that 
it was unique suggests failure to consider 
other areas. 

That this drab world did not exist even 
in Oklahoma comes to light in the portrait 
of Old Navajoe. Here the author’s rich 
experience, keen observation, and consider- 
able talents as raconteur give a happy and 
convincing result. The stereotypes and 
platitudes of earlier chapters are absent 
and so, interestingly enough, are the farm- 
ers. We meet for the first time the specula- 
tor and village crank, the saloon, and a 
wholesale disregard for law (relating to 
land and Indians) that lend support to re- 
cent interpretations from which the au- 
thor elsewhere dissents. It turns out that 
in Oklahoma, as elsewhere, there were 
both good and evil, success and failure. 
“Old Navajoe,” with Willa Cather’s novels 
and books like Hal Borland’s “High, Wide, 
and Lonesome,” reminds us that the social 
history of the prairies is best taught by ex- 
ample. We could wish that Professor Dale 
had used this method throughout his book. 


“THE MARTINS OF GUNBARREL,” by 
Mildred Albert Martin. (Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Ida., 1959. 
280 pp., $5.00). Our reviewer is Mrs. 
Helen Whitney, teacher in the elemen- 
tary schools of Great Falls, Mont. Mrs. 
Whitney, who grew up in surround- 
ings similar to those described in this 
book, is particularly well qualified to 
appraise Mrs. Martin’s experiences as 
a young bride in Montana’s rugged 
mountains. 

Mildred Albert Martin has written a 
warm, unpretentious book reminiscing 
about her experiences as a young bride 
from the east who married a cowboy. She 
was immediately plunged into an isolated 
winter spent in a log cabin near Yellow- 
stone Park. 

When the water in the hot water bottle 
froze in their bed they moved south to the 
cookstove named Virginia. The stove was 
so named because a friend always referred 
to his girl, Virginia, as a “hot number.” 
Mrs. Martin vowed during that winter she 
would never be without a wood stove. 


She still has one, and says there is nothing 
like it for baking beans and warming feet. 

They were invited to Dan and Ma 
Crouche’s home for Thanksgiving dinner 
and were dismayed to be served bean soup. 
Her relief was great when she learned they 
had lost track of time and arrived three 
days early and would have turkey on the 
proper day. 

Mrs. Martin has written lightly and in 
an amusing way of what must have been 
a difficult transition and adjustment. She 
approached all problems with courage and 
enthusiasm — washing long underwear 
(not to mention having to wear it) by 
hand, rinsing it in ice water in the creek 
and draping it over chairs in the cabin to 
dry, cooking and eating wild meat all win- 
ter, being considered an outsider for so 
long and feeling the loneliness of snow- 
bound winters. 

Mrs. Martin’s book is fun and easy to 
read and well illustrated with pen and 
ink sketches by her son, Paul Reeve Mar- 
tin. 

oK * * 
“NARCISSA WHITMAN,” by Opal 

Sweazea Allen. (Binsford & Mort, 

Portland, 1959. 325 pp., ill., $3.95.) 

“THE GREAT COMMAND,” by Nard 

Jones. (Little, Brown and Co., Bos- 

ton, Toronto, 1959. xiv, 398 pp., ill., 

$5.) These two books on the Whitman 

tragedy are reviewed by Lucile Kane, 
curator of manuscripts at the Minne- 
sota Historical Society and author of 

Military Life in Dakota. 


For many years the story of Marcus and 
Narcissa Whitman, missionaries to the 
Cayuse Indians in the Oregon country, has 
been of deep interest to historians. De- 
tailed studies by Clifford M. Drury and 
by Archer B. and Dorothy Hulbert, as well 
as published documents by and relating to 
the missionaries, have given the Whitman 
story a secure place in the literature of 
American history. Now, to carry the dra- 
matic and tragic tale to a wider audience 
come two books, “Narcissa Whitman” and 
“The Great Command.” 

Both authors focus their accounts on the 
eleven years between 1836, when the newly 
married Whitmans left Angelica, New 
York, and 1847, when the Indians they had 
come to save killed them in their mission 
home near present-day Walla Walla. They 
tell of the six months’ journey—‘“a fantastic 
attack upon distance”—that extended al- 
most across the continent; of their mission- 
ary companions, friends and enemies, who 
shared with them an uncommon experi- 


ence; of the mission at Waiilatpu, “The 
Place of the Rye Grass,” where, teaching, 
preaching, and healing, they came to know 
the nature of Indians in cultural transition; 
and of mountain men, at the cross roads, 
too, between the old west and the new. 

But in the telling there is a difference. 
Mrs. Allen centers her book on Mrs. Whit- 
man, Narcissa “of golden hair and the gold- 
en voice.” She chose as her vehicle fic- 
tionalized biography. Adhering closely to 
the facts, she fills in gaps by adding con- 
versations, and supplying details on atti- 
tudes, emotions, rational processes and fa- 
cial expressions. 

The author is awkward in handling con- 
versation, which is at times oratorical and 
at times trite. With the rest of the tech- 
nique she does very well indeed. Her 
descriptions of people have a warmth— 
denied to historians whose discipline pin- 
ions them to their sources. Skillfully com- 
bining data drawn from letters and jour- 
nals with her own interpretation of what 
Narcissa must have felt and said, Mrs. Al- 
len reveals her character as a weak and 
strong, idealistic and practical, tender and 
bitter woman of the frontier. 

Nard Jones has chosen a broader subject 
than Mrs. Allen, and handles it in quite a 
different way. The subtitle of his book is 
“The Story of Marcus and Narcissa Whit- 
man and the Oregon Country Pioneers.” 
Such latitude allows him to deal more fully 
with developments in the fur trade, politics 
and religion in Oregon, and the careers of 
missionaries like Jason Lee, Henry Spald- 
ing and Samuel Parker. He has not fic- 
tionalized his account. 

The most outstanding characteristic of 
“The Great Command” is the unusual lit- 
erary skill of its author. Narrating the 
Whitman saga against the backdrop of Ore- 
gon history, Jones demonstrates that the 
factual account needs no invention. But- 
tressed by the scholarship of Drury and 
the Hulberts, he fully enjoys his freedom 
to develop his narrative rather than to 
make judgments on conflicting evidence 
relating to the Oregon pioneers. 

“It matters little now. . .” he wrote, “that 
Marcus Whitman did not really save Ore- 
gon for the United States. It matters little 
that Jason Lee’s influence upon Whitman 
and Spalding was perhaps greater than has 
been admitted or understood. Neither 
Whitman nor Lee, nor Spalding nor Joe 
Meek nor Jim Bridger alone saved Oregon. 
But they helped to build it... 

“And those whose attempt to prove or 
disprove, the influence of missionaries, or 
~ountain men, or settlers, in the shaping 
of our land, are picking at lint on a textile 
still in the loom.” 
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Some New Offerings 
Worthy of Mention. 


One of the most attractive recent 
books on local history that we have 
been privileged to read is Leaves From 
The Medicine Tree. This 528-page book, 
covering the history of the rich Ca- 
nadian livestock and farming region of 
Southern Alberta east of the mountains 
and roughly extending from Leth- 
bridge to Calgary, represents the com- 
bined and very productive efforts of a 
group known as The High River Pio- 
neers’ and Old Timers’ Association. 
Heavily illustrated and complete with 
fine end-sheet maps, it touches on the 
pre-history of the region; the earliest 
traders: Matthew Cocking (1772), 
David Thompson (1778) followed by 
Hugh Monroe and Donald McDonald in 
the early 1800’s; the first permanent 
structure — the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s Bow Fort in 1832; the exciting 
period of the “whiskey forts” in the 
1860’s and ’70’s; followed by the earli- 
est cattlemen such as Howell Harris, 
George Emerson, Tom Lynch and La- 
fayette French. There are good essays 
on all of the significant historical as- 
pects plus excellent biographies of 
more than 700 pioneers prior to 1900, 
much of which reads like fiction. For 
more detailed information we suggest 
you write to our informant, Maxine 
Chattaway, Bar S Ranch, Nanton, Al- 
berta, Canada. The supply is limited, 
only 2,000 copies being printed, and 
the price is $10. This is a perfect com- 
panion piece for Paul Sharp’s Whoop- 
Up Country, just republished (Histori- 
cal Society of Montana, 1960, $6.50). 


* * XK 


At The End of the Rainbow by John 
O. Bye, is an unusual work of western 
historical fiction. Actually, except as 
it devolves around the adventures of 
a Norwegian emigrant in the region of 
Montana and the Dakotas in the earliest 
ranching-homesteading era, this is a 
fascinating social and economic history 
of the region, pretty much as experi- 
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With this book 
Frederic Remington 
will take his place 

as one of the greatest 
writers of the West 





OR it contains not only his finest art, but 

the best of his vivid, eyewitness writing. 
“You come closer to the real thing with the 
pen than any other man in the Western 
business,” said Teddy Roosevelt of Reming- 
ton’s writing. Yet his work has been rela- 
tively unknown. This splendid new book 
will gain him the recognition he deserves 
as a writer. It includes 26 of his best stories, 
sketches and reports, two never before pub- 
lished, the rest unavailable for half a century, 
enriched by 100 of his incomparable illus- 
trations. Four-color frontispiece. 
Special pre-Christmas offer. Until Decem- 
ber 24 the price on this handsome, 256 page 
book will be $6.00, Thereafter, $7.50. Send 
check or money order to: THE HIsTorIcaL 
Society OF Montana. Sixth and Roberts, 
Helena, Montana. 


FREDERIC 
REMINGTON’S 
OWN WEST 


Edited and with an introduction by HAROLD 
McCRACKEN, author of The Charles M. Russell 
Book and George Catlin — the Old Frontier 


A DIAL Ae yee PRESS BOOK 
ie" “OS 


enced by or revealed to the author him- 
self, a literate old-timer. A huge book 
of 474 pages, ($7) this dovetails beau- 
tifully with the author’s earlier, excel- 
lent Back Trailing In The Heart of the 
Short Grass Country — Montana, Wy- 
oming and the Dakotas—($6.50). A 
few copies of each are still available 
at the Historical Society of Montana 
sales counter. 


* * * 


A few bibliophiles and collectors are 
aware of the little books (4 x 6 inches) 
privately printed in numbered limited 
editions (1,500 copies each) by L. G. 
(Pat) Flaherty of Ft. Laramie, Wy- 
oming, known as John Hunton’s Diary; 
but they are generally unknown and 
unsung. We do not know whether 
John Hunton was “The Virginian” of 
Owen Wister fame. but we do know 
that he came to Wyoming Territory 
from Virginia in 1867 as an astute and 
unusual bullwhacker. He lived a fas- 
cinating, long life thereafter as Jim 
Bridger’s roommate; clerking in the 
Sutler’s store at Fort Laramie during 
the Indian Wars; as a contractor for 
wood, hay, beef and other key com- 
modities; as a freighter hauling to Forts 
Fetterman, Steele, Phil Kearney, Keno, 
Smith and Camp McKinney; as a pio- 
neer cattleman; as a self-taught civil 
engineer, U. S. Land Commissioner and 
the last Post Trader at old Fort Lara- 
mie. He also kept meticulous, interest- 
ing diaries beginning January 1, 1875. 
The frontier period of Hunter’s cryptic, 
sometimes harsh but always interesting 
on-the-spot observations and experi- 
ences between 1873 and 1880 are now 
available in the form of these three off- 
beat, unorthodox but thoroughly worth- 
while little books edited by Pat Fla- 
herty. Volume 1, published in 1956, 
covers the period 1873-75 — “squaw- 
man and bullwhacking days’—cites 300 
frontier characters, includes excellent 
Tables of Distances, two good early 
maps and sells at $3. Volume 2, pub- 
lished in 1958, is 289 pages long, covers 
the period 1876-77 and is primarily con- 


cerned with Indian Wars, the early 
cattle industry of Wyoming and road 
agents and bandits. It cites 500 pio- 
neers and includes reduced copies of 
the same two maps as in Volume l. 
The price on this is $5. The latest, Vol- 
ume 3 (just published) continues the 
diary through 1878-79. It has 228 pages, 
some illustrations, the same maps, men- 
tions 400 Wyoming pioneers and is 
priced the same as Volume 2, ($5). 
Through special arrangement with Mr. 
Flaherty, The Historical Society of 
Montana is privileged to offer these 
unique books to the trade. They may 
be purchased singly—but they deserve 
to be bought as a set because of con- 
tinuity and rarity. 
2 2 

Three monographs worthy of atten- 
tion include: 

An Illinois Gold Hunter in the Black 
Hills, 40 pages, excellent documentary 
illustrations and three maps, attractive 
gold cover (paper), price $1. Well 
edited by Clyde C. Walton, [Illinois 
State Historian, this is the rare diary 
of Jerry Bryan, the only known per- 
sonal record of an Illinoisan who par- 
ticipated and was successful in the 
1876 gold rush near fabled Deadwood. 


Pony Express Issue, Nevada Histori- 
cal Society Quarterly, Vol. VIII, Num- 
ber 2, Spring 1960, 44 pages, large 
map, illustrations. This, as the intro- 
duction states, clarifies the exact 1860 
route followed across what is now Ne- 
vada by republishing, 100 years later, 
pertinent parts of Sir Richard Burton’s 
classic City of the Saints. For this spe- 
cific area his description of the Over- 
land Mail and Pony Express stations 
are the best available. 

Guns Of The Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition by Ruby El Hult of Seattle, 
published by the Washington State His- 
torical Society (Tacoma) as their “Pa- 
cific Northwest Historical Pamphlet 
Number One,” 18 pages, well illus- 
trated, price not indicated. This was a 
difficult subject to research, a needed 
one, and the illustrations are fine. 
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BOOK DEALERS PROTEST 

“As leaders in the field of antiquarian book-selling 
for almost half a century, we take exception to the 
following statement on page 73 of your Summer 1960 
number : 

The trend in reissues of basic documentary 
studies or earlier classics of the American 
West will help to elimmate what has become 
a racket among sellers of used books who all 
too often charge outrayeous prices for their 
hoarded items. As one astute observer put it: 
‘Most booksellers are honest. Then there 
are those who deal in Western Americana!’ 

“In protesting this slur as a libel on our profession, 
we feel that your book review editor shows a want 
of logic. The sale of scarce out-of-print books for 
what we antiquarian bookmen consider their equit- 
able vaiue 1s a natural working of the law of supply 
and demand and of the appreciation in worth of works 
of literature and art with the passage of time. 

“Like your Robert G. Athearn, we welcome thi 
reissuing of original exemplars of Western Ameri- 
cana by the University of Uklahoma Press (and other 
presses) at prices witnin reach of the average readers. 
Indeed, we weicome this trend doubly because it makes 
scholars and collectors aware of the existence of the 
originals and encourages their acquisition by univer 
sity libraries, where tney will be kept safe from the 
suspicion ot hoarding which Dr. Athearn deprecates 
“We joi other members of the Antiquarian Book 
ellers Association of America in urging that Dr 
\thearn retract his statement in the next issue of your 

publication.” 


Warren R. Howell, 
John Howell Company 
434 Post Street 

San Francisco 2, Calif. 


» > * 


: For many years our shop has sold Western 
items, including rarities, to institutions and private 
collectors. In our experience no purchaser of a west- 
ern book or pamphlet has ever said he was the victim 
of a ‘racket’. Mr. Athearn should know that racketeer- 
ing is illegal, and that those who live by rackets rarely 
stay in business for any length of time. 

“We are sure that the librarian of the Montana 
Historical Society would tell Mr. Athearn that the 
demand for out-of-print and rare Western books and 
pamphlets has far out-stripped the available supply 
of such items in recent years, and that this is the 
reason for advancing prices. 

“The prices realized for rare Western items at 
auction sales amaze even those who have spent a 
life time in the book business. As in most markets, 
it is of course the purchasers who establish prices 
and values, and not dealers or auctioneers, although 
the latter group may have some effect in producing 
high prices by intelligent advertising.” 

M. J. Walsh 

Goodspeed’ s 300k Shop, Inc. 
18 Beacon Street 

Boston 8, Mass. 


» * * 


I subscribed to your publication ‘Montana’ 
recently, and you certainly have some fine articles 
and illustrations. In looking at the July 1960 issue 
and reading reviews by Robert G. Athearn, I hope 
that his comments on bookselling being a racket repre- 
sents his opinion rather than yours—or the Historical 
Society of Montana. 

“I am quite proud to be a second-generation dealer 
in Western Americana, and appreciate the good 
reputation which we have among collectors, authors, 
librarians and educators. I would not think that 
Mr. Athearn’s remarks needed any answering except 
that they were published in such a reputable maga- 
zine. 
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“We have published some reprints ourselves, but 
still believe there is an attraction and value to original 
printings and rare books such as you have in your 
care at the Historical Society of Montana.” 

Glenn Dawson 

550 S. Figueroa St. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
* * * 


“If your magazine has any pretensions to responsi- 
bility, you will promptly retract and disavow Mr. 
\thearn’s vicious slander and blanket indictment of 
the honored profession practiced by those who deal 
in Western Americana.” 

Lindley Eberstadt 
888 Madison Ave. 


New York 21, N. Y. 


DR. ATHEARN REPLIES 


“I understand that some of the bookstall brethren 
have registered objections to a comment I made in 
the Summer, 1960 issu | was talking about re- 
issues of classics and the advantages derived there- 
from, particularly to those who were trying to build 
libraries limited funds. In taking issue with some 
of the prices arged for scarcity items I quoted an 


knowledge of these mat- 


ters, a quotation handed on to me more as a quip 
] 


acquaintance had some 


than as an all-inclusive and serious charge. I hoped, 
by broad exaggeration, to dramatize the point that 
while a great majority of those engaged in selling 
books—old and ne \mericana and otherwise—were 
conscientious businessmen, there were those who were 
not averse to trading u scarcity as opposed to in- 
trinsic value 

“Perhaps I should have enlarged the essay, as 
published, to spell out my objections. One of the 


problems is the dealer who does some Americana pub- 
lishing himself, or throws in with some local individual 
who has dug up some information and is willing to 
share the cost of printing, and there then appears be- 
fore the public some new find produced in an ex- 
tremely limited quantity for a highly inflated price 
The dealer then sits on these, hoping for an increase 
in price above an already high price as the small num- 
ber dwindles. Monopoly 
“The other complaint is the squeezing of every cent 
out of an old book because it is getting hard to find. 
This tends to arouse the acquisitive instinct in col- 
lectors who may or may not read because they, too, 
are desirous of possession on the ground that the item 
is, or is getting rare. The process makes it increas- 
ingly hard for the individual of limited means, or the 
library whose funds already are short, to have and 
to use the work. As an example: one of my own 
books, remaindered a while back was selling in a 
Colorado book store for $3.00 (original price, $4.50). 
I merely mentioned to the dealer that the book was 
out of print and he reached up, took a copy off the 
shelf, erased the remainder price, and wrote down 
$7.50 
“T have had no direct complaints from my friends 
among the dealers over the published comment. I 
hope that those who wrote to the editor have been 
assured that I do not regard legitimate sellers of 
books as crooks. My comment was not meant to be 
taken literally.” 
Robert G. Athearn 
1645 Sunset Blvd. 
Boulder, Colo 
It would now appear that Dr. Athearn was gen- 
eralizing about book-sellers when he should have 
been specific. We are certain that most of our 
readers saw the statement in that light. Officially 
this magazine and the Historical Society of Mon- 
tana has the highest regard for all legitimate deal- 
ers in Western Americana. They have contributed 
much; they are important. We readily apologize 
for this regrettable misunderstanding. 
Michael Kennedy 
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All new and different for 1960. Created by top Western artists Lorenz, Stahley, Tilton Paris 
and Hilton. All cards in full color, beautiful heavy-grade textured paper, folded to 5” x 6%”, 
complete with matching envelopes. With or without your name imprinted in red to match 
greetings shown above. These exclusive cards available by mail only. Use this handy order 
page by writing quantity of each type you want in the box below the illustration, or 
mention card number in your letter. Print your name, address, and circle your total order 
in coupon below. Specify imprint desired. 
Your order given personal attention and ship- 
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Greeting is an appropriate te Yours isfaction guaranteed or money back. (Mail 
verse “Merry Christmas and this page or your letter with cash, IM U.S. AND CANADA 
Happy New Year check, or money order today. 
Quantity of cards |Without imprint | With imprint 

15 $ 2.50 $ 3.50 7, 7 P.O. BOX 950 

25 3.50 4.50 e BOULDER, COLORADO 

50 7.00 8.50 

75 10.50 12.50 ; 

100 12.50 14.50 Name 

125 14.75 16.75 

200 22.75 26.50 Address 

300 34.50 39.50 

500 56.75 62.50 City Zone State 

Circle total quantity and price of your order Niessen be 








Colorado residents add 2 sales tax. Imprinted 








Aspen trees turn yellow in fall sunshine near shores of St. Mary Lake in Glacier National Park 
Picture Courtesy of the Montana Power Co. 


Wontana sbutumn-- Prime Weather and Prime Country... 


The great meadowlarks had ceased their autumn singing, though they flushed out from 
underfoot sometimes, big-bodied as the bobwhite he remembered from g ago. The young 
ducks swam four and five and six along the streams, waiting for the storm that would send 
them south. In the beaver ponds the winter's store of cottonwood and quaking aspen ready, 
poked in the mud against the time ice held the beavers under... 


The country climbed and fell and rolled away in such great sweeps that a man some- 
times felt small as any ant. It was a country of stone:and timber and quick, clear creeks 


... the heart of Blackfoot land. 


The sun rose bright in the morning and shone white and glaring in the day and left the 

western sky ablaze at night. Later the sky codled to a red like an old wound, and still later 

dark. It was prime weather 

for fall hunting, prime weather and prime country .. . A quiet hung over things, except for 

the cawing of crows and the chatter of magpies and the wind’s whining in the trees, whip- 
ping the yellowed leaves away... 


The water ran easy at his feet, talking to itself as it went. It was as clear as the evening 
sky over the mountains, with a brown clearness in it tha ne from fall and leaves the trees 
had dropped. A lazy trout lipped at the surface, sending out little spreading circles. A 
chokecherry bush hung over the hole, its green gone but with some berries hanging black 
and wrinkled on it. The mountains lifted blue in the west, cutting sharp into the quiet sky. 
High and far in them lay patches of snow . . . Clumps of cottonwood grew on its banks, and 
chokecherry and serviceberry bushes and wild rose and red willow that the Indians mixed 
with tobacco. No place could be prettier than this valley, with two buttes rising to the south 
and the tan hills ridged wide on the sides, and cottonwood and black birch and sagebrush 
growing, and elk and deer about and buffalo coming down from the benches to drink. It was 
a place a man could spend his whole life in and never wish for better. 


—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., distinguished Montana author, 
from THE BIG SKY (William Sloan, 1947). 
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